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It's a whale 
of a job 





We're adding new telephones at the rate of about 300,000 


a month. That is 10,000 a day ... And still it isn’t enough. 


Since V-J Day, we've added more than 
5,500,000 telephones. But fast as we put in 
one telephone, there comes an order for 
another. Sometimes two more. 

So even though we're going full speed ahead, 
we haven't been able to catch up with all the 
orders for telephone service. 


We're moving faster than anyone thought 
possible—with shortages and everything — 
and we have broken all kinds of records. 

It’s a whale of a job and we're eager 
and impatient to get it done. For we don't 
like to keep anybody waiting for telephone 


service. 
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[he Shape of Things 
EMOCRATIC PARTY TACTICIANS PROBABLY irate debate over failure to apply the law to “‘spivs,” 


| no urging from us to study the yowy fever charts 
odically issued by the Gallup Poll, the Fortune Sur- 
ind other scientific seers. There is always the chance, 
wever, that, carried away by enthusiasm over current 
ends, they will blind themselves to the underlying reali- 
es. The latest Roper survey shows that President Tru- 
n is now running even with Dewey and ahead of four 
her leading Republican candidates, any 
od to beat him only five months ago. Gallup readings 
licate that the percentage of voters who expect a Re- 
iblican victory in 1948 has fallen from 79 per cent «s 
last December to 46 per cent today. It should not be 
sumed, however, that the remaining 54 per cent are 
ady to award the palm to Truman. His stock on this 
dex has risen from a low of 9 per cent to an encourag- 
g but inconclusive level of 30. The key lies in the re- 
aining 24 per cent of voters, those who venture no 

inion. The number in this category has doubled, in- 

cating not only that more people are uncertain than 

ks the case in December but that the Democratic chances 
success lie precisely in this doubtful sector of the popu- 

ion. Presumably, they have been driven from a cer- 

inty of Republitan success to their present position on 

> fence by the dismal record of the G. O. P. in Con- 

) ess and by Truman's vetoes of the tax and labor bills. 
other words, the Administration has been moving in 

right direction, but it hasn’t moved far enough. It 
ould be perfectly clear to the President by now that the, 


one of whom 


pe of the party lies in the Hannegan strategy of hew- 
g to the New Deal line. That way lie the indepenuent 
ies. The others are as good as cast already. 
t 
a + 
EVITABLY, THE LIMITED, CAUTIOUSLY 
r iministered “direction” of British labor into essential 
t lustries is being compared to Soviet regimentation, 
3 mounced as the inherent consequence of socialism, and 


urned as the beginning of the end of British free- 
in. It is true, of course, that Englishmen in peace time 
) not relish being told where to work on pain of fine 
imprisonment, but it is equally true that delegates to 
annual Trades Union Congress last week voted six 
one to support precisely that policy. There was some 









aecomplished by us 





or slackers, but there was no self-deception as to the 
dire crisis through which the country is passing, a Cfisis 
as great as any in time of war. Two overriding desires 
appear to have conquered the natural repugnance of 
British labor to the program of “direction,” mild as it is 
and hedged about with safeguards: first, the survival « 
the nation as a power independent of both Russian and 
American domination; and, second, the success of the 


Labor Party. 


cheers when he said t o the hills “I am here this 


Foreign Minister Bevin drew his loudes 
ependence 
. Who 


can accuse me of wanting to be subservient to th 1e Eas 


morning to appeal to you to 
in the workshops, in the mines, in the fields. 
or the West? I want Britain to stand self-reliant and to 
come back, and I can only do that if you come forward.” 
The response was an eloquent demonstration of the gov- 
ernment’s hold 
comparisons with the surrender of 


on the nation. Let those who venture 


individual | 


il be rty 


certain other countries recall that in ncaa there is no 
press to 


secret police to force enthusiasm, no one- Pp. rty 


stimulate it, no limitation on the power of the voters to 
sweep men out of office and scrap theis whole program. 
~ 


ERNEST BEVIN MUST HAVE SPOKEN WITHOUT 


benefit of expert advice when he told the Trades Union 
Congress that redistribution of the Fort Knox gold 
would help to eliminate world economic chaos. Cer 
tainly, he failed to make his reasoning clear. Had 


hoard of bullion as a sym 


referred to the American 


we would be the first to applaud. 


ai 


of economic futility, 
When all the world ts suffering from shortages of use- 
ful goods, 


thousands of 
from the earth so that it may 


hundreds of 
for M ida s 


- -™ o ~ 1, 
be reburied in another 


is clearly insane to employ 


men to dig this “hard food 
But the Fort Knox pile is a symptom rather than a 


place. 


i 
cause of economic disaster. It has been accumulated, 


partly as the result of our persistent reluctance to bu 
abroad as much 


has long seemed, 


as we sell, partly because this country 
to possessors of liquid funds, the safest 
Redistribution of 


haven in an insecure world. the gold 


would not of itself change these conditions unless it was 
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imports. And, apart from tariff barriers, that is har 


f 
to sell us. 


“1 , . ‘ 
‘ > at thie time ; " - 
ssipie at this time, since fev 


ountries have sury 
a 

the methods of redistribution, the gold would sp 

return here, for it is not gold that Europe and 

need but American wheat, coal, steel, and machi: 


Redistribution of gold would, of course, temporaril; 


vide our foreign customers with purchasing power 


< 


the procurement of such goods, but no more than y 
the loan of an equivalent amount of paper dollars. P: 


sumably, that is what Mr. Bevin really desires. It 
great pity he did not say so plainly instead of dragg 
a gold fish across an already confused trail. 


% 
THE CURIOUS CONTINUITY OF REPRESSIO) 
and reaction that sets Britain's foreign policy in un 
fortable Opposition to its domestic shift toward social! 


—<discussed by Margaret Marshall in her article on pag 


246—has nowhere been more strikingly dramatized thy 


in the odyssey of the Exodus. To ship 4300 escaj 
Jewish survivors of Nazism back to Germany is an x 
which will cancel out politically, in millions of minds, t 
arduous and creditable struggle of the Bevin governme 
to solve its economic difficulties. That the whole 
performance was unnecessary, even in the context 
British police rule in Palestine, was perfectly clear 
before the High Commissioner fruitlessly prot 
against it during his recent visit to London. That it 
also stupid is obvious, unless Mr, Bevin is trying 
provide arguments in support of the proposals to 
submitted to the U. N. Assembly by its special Palc 
commission. Nothing could serve better to fortify 
commission’s unanimous recommendation that the m 
date be ended forthwith than the spectacle of thou 

of Jews forced by British clubs into German concent 
tion camps. Against this bit of symbolic injustice, 
Cadogan logic will prevail. As our issue goes to pri 
the refugees are still on board the three British pri 
ships in Hamburg harbor. Only the unlikely chance | 
they may decide to move docilely into the waiting can 
can save the Labor government from the penalty of 
folly. That, or an even less likely decision by the g 
ernment to retrieve its reputation by allowing the Ex: 
passengers to enter Palestine as the first contingent of t'« 
50,000 whose admission within two years was 4 
ecommended by the commission. 
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WE PREDICT EARLY DISILLUSIONMENT WIT 
the new government in Greece in spite of the good 
tentions and honesty of Themistocles Sophoulis, its ven 
able head. We even predict that Sophoulis himself w 
be disillusioned, for the shrewd and hard-boiled Ts. 
daris bargained him out of several of the demands 
which he had conditioned his acceptance of the premic 
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Tsaidaris controls 141 votes in Parliament to So- 


his party, the Populist, has 
backing of the army and the crown. As a result, 


and Minister of Foreign 


ulis’s 48; besides which, 


Idaris, as Vice-Premier 
, will be boss, as he was in the late Maximos gov- 


~abinet 


ernment. Sophoulis wanted a majority of the (¢ 
posts so that he could direct policy; he did not get them. 
He wanted the Ministry of War and the Interior, as well 
Public 
erations against the guerrillas and the opposition in 
in the first two. Tsaldaris 
lso forced the appointment of a Populist as Governor 


General of minist rank, 


Order—the three key posts in the 


that of 
general; Tsaldaris put his men 


Northern Greece, with erial 
which gives him direct administrative control in the chief 
area Of disaffection. Not even the elimination of the 


ruthless Napoleon Zervas as Minister of Public Order 





will offset this Tsaldaris victory, for the success of the 


promised amnesty will depend entirely on the confidence 
of the guerrillas in the amet intentions of the men who 
will direct it. They can have none in Tsaldaris or his 
appointees. It is hard to imagine how an experienced 
politician like Sophoulis could accept responsibility for 
ch a miserable coalition unless he was put under ir- 
Henderson, the State De- 
who, in cooperation with Ambas- 


< 


tf 


resistible pressure by Loy W. 
partment’s emissary, 
sador MacVeagh, has be in the 


-en busy “‘non-intervening”’ 
4 Cc 


political crisis. Mr. Henderson was reported off to 


Washington with a ‘ ‘dip lomatic triumph "in his pocket. 


We fear his gratification is a little premature. 
~% 
,XOBERT R. YOUNG, THE BAD BOY OF 


is once more reminding 


THE 
1 } ~.. - +* -~ -* 
railroad business, his fellow- 


operators that a fundamental ingredient of the competi 





tive system is competition. To railroad presidents, as to 


industrialists, free enterprise is the inspiration of all ora 
tory, to be invoked at every suggestion of further en- 
croachment by government; but in practice, as .the re- 
bellious chairman of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
demonstrates, competition is something not to be men- 
tioned at a board table 


understood that convenience and profits call rather for 


In polite railroad society, it is 


the cozy sort of arrangement whereby freight trains 


moving over the shortest route between two points take 
: | 


long as those moving over the 
ween Chicago and California, 


most indirect 
Mr. Young 
eight impor 


as much 


exactly as 
route. Bet 
points out by way of example, there are 
tant freight lines, varying in travel distance by 
as 450 miles; yet over each of them the trip is sched- 
uled to be made in precisely 118 hours and 30 minutes. 
Confronted with this remarkable coincidence, which 
Young has spread before the nation in the form of full- 
page ‘ade tisements, the roads have offered only the 
most bumbling explanation, William T. 


dent of the Aesacistion of American Railroads, did not 


Faricy, pre si- 











as a a on ‘ } . t , 
acny ROUIle S Culdl eC Ol] GCiiD¢ . 
j , é 
rs Rotana | } , } ‘ - > n° , 
but defended them as a device for prev C 
aT hicl u ld th eru-ice sit $e » oi, pies . 
wafs, which would otnerwise resuit Irom tl. LMCI 


competition.” Here is a bald admission wh 


interest both the Justice Department, as a practice 
restraint of trade, and the Congressional committees t 
are about to investigate high prices. With the shortag 
of freight cars held to be a major factor in the inflate. 
cost of food, it might be well to discover hi nar 


bushels of potatoes rot in the fields while 


freight trains inch across the country on sche 


wheat and 


: ; 
slowed down by agreement. 
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IN THE ART OF UNDERSTATEMENT 
master, Joseph R. McCarthy, 
from Wisconsin and last-ditch opp 


NOVICES 
are hereby 
Republican Senator 


ref rred to a 


nent of the mild Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill 


“We found dead rats on the doorsteps, 
I 


gas seepi ng from 


garbage, and veterans living in mud,” the Senator 1 
ported after a visit to an emergency housing project 


New York. 


feel there is a problem.” 


The One World of Science 


| ponapeanees TRUMAN'S announcement that Ameri- 


n radio isotopes will be made available for medical 


When you find conditions like that, yor 


and biological research abroad is welcome news. During 
§ 
the past year, prospects have been poor for reviving the 
1 1 P c ty ~ 
tree international exchange of scientific formati 
vhich has b 4} al — f ts 
which nas peen tHe 1 TY of science C es e OF Ss 


achievements. In the fields of medicine and biology, the 


bas hee no heen I) ft j 1, 4 > ¢ } 
cuftain nas now peen liltec C { C ) 

Tl > } ha) id act ' n ? nm + . 

ne Cried} PAGLIOAC VC ISK > ‘ 1 Une LOT 
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1 ! a ee eee 0 he pe 
pile are the most important new scientific tool since the 
} I 

rae ; : 
microscope. Their role in overcoming cancer needs 

I 
. 3 Bowe > 2ACITY } D- > "Tee sman wmAamwmince 
underlining, inasmuch as President Truman's announce- 
g 

ment was made to the Fourth International Cancer Re 


search Congress. However, they are just as valuable in 


al hKeanrh C on }; q ant } > VW . caner 
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inne i< ’ hoo rents », ter + ‘" Wy ly 
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processes that taxe place in living tissues, processes 


viously beyond man’s ken. Within five years, hardly a 


Sina » F ‘ — + co 
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1, . ‘ — A . 7" 
scive as we tiie i a SCry C Cri« is nave n 
monopoly on scientific brains. A majority of the w yrld's 
. ; abtebe at : oon “GP » Baers = 
greatest scientists are Europeans. It was a Briton, Flem- 
Z I 
. haa . 1 > st] . «4 ~~ aemmar 24 el L 
ing, who discovered penicillin; a German, Domagk, who 
; i 


discovered sulfa: and a French couple, Iréne and Frédéric 


Jo liot- Curie, who 


} en } se . : ‘ . 
discovered the first radio isotope 








; . f ) ,‘ t « - 
f . 
r is Geiger counters. Ir Europe today, 
Geig } f 1 harder to optain than food 
| n j . at . 
Lack € I ind Od may preve ruropean 
ope i 
tists from ma 2 eir contribution for many 
>. 
T : 1 ‘ } 1 mara + ~ ¥ an 
It will take a great deal more than this offer to end 
' oa ee ss : 
the suspicions that divide the world and to restore world- 
I 
vide freedom of scientific exchange. Medicine and 
" el ' o ° c e 
ology are, after all, only two of many vital fields of 
a, RR i, diene a? 
SCICNCcC iNeverineiess, the announcement 18 a ste} in 
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The General Assembly 


EXT , the General Assembly of the United 


Nations meets at Flushing Meadow. Its significance 


has been blanketed by the rapidly developing crisis in 

Europe's economy and by the actions of the leading 
rf 

states in the two main power blocs which have by-passed 


the world organization. 
To some extent, this by-passing reflects the impotence 
of the United Nations as demonstrated by repeated dead- 


locks in the Security Council. And some of these inde- 


pen lent actions cannot be put down on the red side of 
the international ledger. The grim fact is that the future 
of the world depends almost solely on the poli y of the 


United States. In the present state of Europe's crisis, a 
bold and generous implementation of the Marshall plan 

is the essential of deal recovery. 
But the hope of the United Nations depends equally 
-" 


yn American action. The major tragedy, which we have 
seen enacted over and over again at Lake Success, ts 


that the overwhelming responsibility carried by the 
United States has been discharged in a mediocre, un- 
imaginative, and fearful fashion. American representa- 
tives have acted like frightened little people, grocery 
clerks in a big-time poker game. We can only hope that 
the play will be diftcosit i in the next weeks at Flushing. 

mbly is going to have to grapple with some 
thorny questions apg - the sixty-odd items on its 
agenda, The Report on Palestine, a constructive, imagi- 
native document, will be sunk in the cross-fire of big- 
power interests unless the United States gives its firm 
support and shows itself willing to help guarantee a 
new basis of peace in the Middle East. 

The Greek issue is already prejudiced both by Rus- 


sian intransigence in the Security Council and by Ameri- 


can threats of independent action should the Assembly 
fail to back the United States position. If, in the com- 


on of the country, the United Nations wv 


yer position to insist on an impartial b 


: 1 strong 
nmission to patrol the troubled northern region. 
The veto, now under strong attack, o become 

focus of anti uaa feeling. There will be stren 

} 1 r | 


lebate; but the veto will remain, for the simple rea 
that any amendment to the U. N. Charter must hay 
ipproval of the Security Council, which is pre 
where the veto can be invoked. But beyond the pres 
veto crisis is the over-all consideration that orig 
accounted for the presence of the veto in the Charter 
that is, that no major decision in international 


’ 


can be taken, veto or no veto, unless there is unanim:: 


among the great powers. 

The overwhelming issue the Assembly must 
is this: Will the desire for the conditions 
stable peace expressed in the debates of the G 
Assembly succeed in narrowing rather than wid 
the breach between East and West, between the 
Union and the United States? If former Assemblies 
any indication, the smaller and middle powers wil 


therefore 


> 


the initiative in the attempt to recover the lost gr 
of peace, The role of the great powers is far less 

But, with Secretary Marshall heading the American 
gation, the United States has perhaps its last chan 


assert a moral leadership truly reflecting its paran 


° Lorre ale > = 
position in the councils of the nations. 
I 


Realism for Survival 


S WE go to press, we are waiting for a staten 
dl \ by Secretary Marshall or the President hims: 


sisting that Congress must convene in special ses 
decide upon emergency measures to save Europe. 1 
such drastic action is demanded has become clear 
the reports of hiadice in observers on the Continent 
from Assistant Secretary of State Robert Lovett’s 
conference last week. What has disturbed us from 
beginning about the Marshall plan has been the ca 
ness with which it has been presented to the Amer 
people, who, after all, have the final say in its im, 
mentation. 

The emergency action that must now be taken 


something in addition to the long-term plan of Euro 


pean recovery which has been hammered out thro 
the summer by the representatives of sixteen nations 


Paris. It is called for because Europe's food and fue 
supplies are dangerously near depletion and many coun 
tries will face desperate need by mid-winter unless heigl 


is given now. If the need is not met, then the economi 
aad political chaos will have become so widespread ) 
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vill not “wg sufficient to 
the Administration s 


ession with domestic p ‘litical considerations and its 


1 , 1 1 ; a 
-town banker's approach to wor d economics can 
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edge of disaster. 


Paris 


emergency-aid measures from being as barren of per- 


The actual progress made in should prevent 


manent results as the expenditure of $15 billion in re- 
lief made by the United States since the war. In fact, 


whatever justification may be found for Assistant Secre- 


ity of State Clayton’s sharp deman 1 that the Paris com- 





mittee pare down its first estimate of $29 billion over 
four years lies in his insistence that the Marshall program 
must lead to a going European economy. It is quite 
obvious that Europe now faces the urgent need of food, 
fuel, and equipment, 
But, by the end of four years, 


without which its workers cannot 
increase production. it is 
reasonable to expect that Europe’s mines will be pro- 
ducing more coal and iron and its fields more grain. 
Moreover, it may be assumed that, by that time, the food 
resources of Eastern Europe will be augmenting West- 
supplies—in spite of iron 

curtain—and that the production of Asia 
be available. Even more valid seems to be the in- 
istence that mtra-European trade be developed as far 


the political 


and Africa 


etn Europe's 


as possible on a multilateral basis. An integrated Euro- 


pean economy along the lines of the agreement now 
operating among Belgi um, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
distance, 


burg may be some years in the but steps in that 





direction can be taken now. 


It has been singularly unfortunate that discussion of 
Europes 
American 


1 


een carried on in terms of the 
In the 
place, this emphasis is unreal since the value of the 


“s needs has be 
dollars that must be supplied. first 
dollar—as Britain knows to its sorrow—fluctuates with 
the American price level. No one can predict what that 
level will be a few years hence, although sober econo- 
mists question the prevailing belief of the politicians 
that the Marshall plan will step up America 
More ne, to speak in terms of dolla 
real nature of the pri 


tain objectives in terms of planes, 


n inflation. 
rs obscures the 
we met cer- 

tanks. To- 
day, we can state similar objectives in terms of 


blem. During the war, 
guns, and 
the food, 
fuel, and equipment needed immediately and during the 
next four years to get Europe's economy back on its feet. 
And these requirements are in turn rel 


ated to the pro- 


} fam of opening up Europe’s inland transport system, 


j 
} 


he Ruhr under 


the development of international con- 








trol, the starting up of Europe S TACCOTiIesS, Perhay Ss, more 


than anything « American economic aid is essential 
tic political life of 


in the restoration of the democ: 


Europe. 


es a c ’ ’ 1 - «4? 16 “ 1h onl - e 

I YS in this last respect that the Marshall plan has re 
i j 

ceived some of the least informed criticism. ““Are we 


t IY 1? j Am ri if Ioilar 2 rc] 1 io } iid 
io j ay Out Good AMe€C#ican caoiuay#ss, iC iS aSKReG, tO Dull 


up European socialism as a competing system to Amer! 

italism?”” In this connection, the recent report of 
| Pr ‘ } } } 

the National Pla Association, which cannot be 


“> tof + P - rier nt ”" } > cal 
accused of leftist leanings, is pertinent. “The Socialist 


nning 


experiment in Western Europe,” the report says, “unlike 
olved no infringement 


This, 


im} portance. Our 


communism in Pt actice, has $* 


upon the civil liberties of the individual. from an 
American point of view, is of supreme 
pf umary C4 


ai } 
1S protected, 


should be whether individual 


and not whether it finds expression un 


yncern 


any particular pattern of economic life. If it 1s pro- 


tected in any nation, that nation falls within the area « 
freedom which, for the preservation of our own libe: 


I 
ties, we are called upon imore insistently 
detend. 
The success of the Marshall plan has also a dire 
: pe <b 
economic stability. The emer- 


h Brit 


few weeks 


bearing on America’s 


gency restrictions on American imports which bot 
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ain and France have imposed during the past 


should be considered warnings of worse to come. An 


Atlantic Ocean empty of American merchant shi 





would be scarcely less disastrous to us 

Already, the President's economic advisers are predicting 
a depression—a deep one, not a modest price adjustment. 
The obliteration of our export trade would hasten this 
catastrophe. While it is unfair to ass at the Mar 


economk 


shall plan is solely prompted by American 
self-interest, it is only realistic to recogaize that its im- 
plementation will mean that America’s factories, farms, 
and mines wil 


1 Oe eo ee a ae 
1 continue to export to Europe at about the 
i I 


: | } } > +1. -~ > as * 
has prevailed during the past two years. 
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same rate that 
Once we get beyond our dollar complex and think of 
the Marshall plan in terms of the needs of Europe's 


s* 


——o 72 hallence emerges. We no longer 
: l ts ree g 
recovery ome or Us Chalien emeé e no ionger! 


think, “Can we afford to pour » kur villions of 
hard-earned American dollars: U cr, “Can we 
afford to withhold from Europe the aid by means 

which it can once more become a healthy part of the 
world in which we must live This is the point at 


which national leaders have failed the American people. 


Instead of fearfully estimat ng how much a particularly 
backward Congress can be cajoled into paying, they 
should challenge the American people to an enterprise 
scarcely less momentous than the one to which they 


responded when Europe was threatened by Hit! 


armies. For we have faced no more serious threat since 
L ~ ’ 7 a 
those armies s i e Cnhanr . 
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Socialism, 





The NATION 


ommunism, and the West 


BY MARGARET MARSHALL 


VER since July 25, the second 
I have been brooding, as 


anniversary of the 
British 
I had often 


the advent of 


} art — 
Labor y t fv, 


brooded before, over the 


Britain has been taken for 


way 
socialism in 


granted, neglected, or played down by the people in this 
< i 7 i 


country—liberals and radicals—-who might have been 
expected to make at least as much fuss about it as they 
did about the advent of Soviet communism in Russia 
thirty years ago. And surely anyone who was present 
at the time and has been around since then will have to 
agree that the fanfare with which that great experiment 
was greeted, and the continuing passionate interest with 
which it has been reported, explained, defended, and 
played up, month after month and year after year, bear 
no resemblance to the mild fireworks set off by the same 
greeters when the British people went to the polls and 
voted by an overwhelming majority for a Socialist so- 
ciety, or to the unimpassioned interest with which the 
progress of British socialism, against tremendous odds, 
has been reported ever since. 

Let me make it clear, before the shouting begins, that 
I am not complaining because liberals and radicals 
threw their hats in the air when the Russian Revolution 
took place. What troubles me is that the same hats did 
not go even higher, but on the contrary were played 
close to the head, at the advent of socialism in Britain. 
For it is my own deep conviction that British socialism, 
granting that it succeeds, will turn out to be infinitely 
more relevant to the future of Western civilization than 
Soviet communism. 

“Granting that it succeeds” is, I admit, a tall hurdle 
at a time when Britain and British socialism—and West- 
ern civilization—are passing through the darkest of days. 
But let us assume, for the duration of this article at least, 
that Professor Toynbee’s theory of the Stimulus of Blows 
and the Stimulus of Pressures is correct. 

My reasons will be seen to consist of well-known facts. 

1. While the October Revolution took place in a 
country outside the main stream of Western culture, the 
British revolution occurred in the very center of that 
culture, and particularly of its political culture. 

2. While the October Revolution was a drastic over- 
turn directed by a small group of Westernized intellec- 
tuals in a backward country, the British revolution, as 
a thousand people have said before me, was a revolution 
by consent, brought about by the vote, deliberate, free, 
secret, and peaceful, of the majority of the people of one 
of the most advanced sectors of Western culture. 

No one will question the foregoing facts or their 





importance. From here on, however, while my facts may 
not be questioned, many will challenge their importance 
and more will deny their validity as arguments for my 
proposition that the British revolution is the most sig- 
nificant event of the twentieth century. And I am quick 
to admit that some of my reasons for believing that my 
proposition is correct spring from the very same ele. 
ments in the British picture as the reasons which “the 
opposition” would give for arguing that my prop 
tion is false. 

3. While the October Revolution involved the shif: 
from one extreme of social organization, feudali 
(with a thin veneer of capitalism), to the opposite cx. 
treme, the proletarian state, the British revolution 
volved the shift to a Socialist order from a moribund 
capitalist order which had already been forced to appro: 
priate many Socialist practices. 

4. As a corollary, while the October Revolution re- 
pudiated the Russian past in a grand and terrible ges- 
ture, British socialism regards the British and the Western 
past not as a devil to be exorcised but as the matrix of 
the future. 

5. While civil rights and freedom of thought, speech, 
and inquiry were, for reasons good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, not inherent in the October Revolution and are still, 
after thirty years, non-existent in the Soviet Union, t 
British revolution was accomplished without the sacrifice 
of these great Western concepts. On the contrary, the; 
were the machinery by which the change from capitalism 
to socialism was effected. 

6. As a corollary, while political fanaticism has from 
the beginning until now played a decisive part in the 
Soviet experiment, it has played and promises to play 
none whatever in the British experiment. 


)a 


NEED not be reminded that it is the very gradualism 

(point 3) of British socialism and its refusal to re 
pudiate the past (point 4) which, as they have been 
manifested in Bevin’s foreign policy—especially in re- 
spect to Greece and Palestine—have brought down the 
execration of Western liberals and radicals. 

Britain’s Socialist government /as pursued an impe- 
rial policy in Greece and Palestine. But the same 
ernment at the same time has pursued a Socialist poli 
—and in a big way—by granting unconditional freedom 
to India. Place the two policies side by side and consider 
them in the perspective not of days but of a relative! 
few years, and I do not see how it is possible to den; 
that the granting of freedom to India is by far the more 
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significant of the two—in itself and as an indicator of 
he future course of British foreign policy—if only for 
e simple reason that freeing India was an enormous 
step in the breaking up of the British Empire. And this 
process, along with the socialization of Britain itself, 
must inevitably weaken and eventually remove the very 
motivations that determine the present policy in Greece 
and Palestine. But the two policies have not been con- 
sidered in relation to each other. They have been exe- 
crated or praised separately, and so great has been the 
preoccupation with Greece and Palestine that the grant- 
ing of freedom to India has been treated as if it were 
a side issue if not some kind of Indian rope trick. Here 
again, a great event for which liberals and radicals have 
been crying their hearts out for generations has been 
greeted with a few perfunctory cheers. Inevitably the 
violence in Greece and Palestine overshadowed the quaint 
ceremony replete with ancient ritual by which the King 
of England peacefully renounced his claim, of two hun- 
dred years standing, to be Emperor of India. 
Lenin's foreign policy was a complete reversal of 
that of the czars. Today, thirty years later, the Kremlin’s 
licy is in great part not only a reversal of Lenin’s but 
costhdiastion of traditional pre-Soviet policy. And this 
cannot be explained entirely in terms of the external 
situation—the fact that the Soviet Union is 
by capitalism. It also indicates that whatever the extent 
and scope of Socialist development within Russia, that 
development has not yet swept away the old motivations. 
Bevin’s foreign policy has been a continuation, not a 
reversal, of the imperial Churchill’s. The significant 
thing is that the continuity which these stodgy British 
insist upon has not only allowed for an imperialist policy 


“encircled” 


n Greece and Palestine but also for the granting of free- 

m to India. And there is another point: while only a 
Socialist government would have taken this latter step 
further 
British Tories had accepted, willingly or unwillingly, 


without long-drawn-out resistance, even the 


the loss of India as a natural sequence in British history. 
There is small likelihood, therefore, that it will or can 
be reversed. And it seems to me logical to believe that 
thirty years from now the present policy in Greece and 
Palestine will appear as the vestigial 1 imperia list policy 
ase of British 
ym to India “as PPE ear not as a 
the by 


of the first transi tional ph socia lism, while 
the granting of freedon 
as a foundati: then 


temporary trick but n ste in 


stablished structure of British s ciation 
policy 1 P 


from day to day, the fact that 


“ore S in Greece and Palestine has also over- 


hadowed, socialization 
It has, 


though its great hum: 


has been going steadily forward in Britain itself. 


to be sure, been steadily reported, 


interest has been slighted. It-has even heen. ansenery! in 


detail, because there is no censorship, it is close to home, 
and the facts are on display. For these very reasons per- 


haps the emphasis has been, not as it was in the first 
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years of the Soviet experiment—when no news was 
good news—on the larger fact that nationalization was 
going forward despite tremendous difficulties, but on the 
smaller fact that socialization in Britain has been slow 
and too kind to Colonel Blimp—only bad news has been 
news at all. But again, I think that thirty years from 
now the fact that the Socialist government moved slow!) 
and overpaid stockholders will look less significant than 
the fact that the British economy was socialized. 


HERE was a time when I shared wholeheartedly 1! 

contempt with which many liberals and radicals re- 
gard gradualism and any truck with the past. This 
attitude is particularly attractive to the citizens of a coun- 
try with a strong penchant for violence and a deep emo- 
tional compulsion to 
forget the past or to 
regard it as having as 
little to do with the 
present and future as 
last week's newspaper. 
But my attitude has 
been somewhat 


& 








~~ 


tem- 
pered by my observa- 
tion that beyond cer- 
tain limits the past 
cannot be repudiated 
and that gradualism is 
not a theory subject to 
belief or disbelief but 
a process of history. I 
cannot help 
ing that today, 
years after the October Revolution, the deeply engraved 
pattern of the Russian past is playing at least as decisive 


recogniz- 


Morrison 


Herbert 


thirty 


d domestic, as t 
drawn up by Lenin ar 


iat the Soy! 


a part in Soviet policy, both foreign an 


blueprint of the Soviet future 

Trotsky. And I t! 

reality eceiisinda that blueprint only 
gradual process which still has a long time 

s a 

When I was in Russia in 1935 
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fact that the Soviet I 


ink there is no question tl 


sther 
alla 


wil 
to go. 


, what impre ssed me 


“ ° 
nion was a frontier 


most was the 


society manifesting the crudeness as well as the energy 


the term implies. The energy and sense of power were 


overwhelming. So was my consciousness of a lack of 


_ , } | } “sy an er 

know-how” which was almost beyond the comprehen- 
L-;) 

ditioned to skill that he 


Russian workmen laying 


sion of a 
he ge a aia 
takes <i for granted i WaAiCil 
i ee all h, 

brick was to feel that one could do it better—merely 


had watched American work- 


because for a lifetime one 

men laying brick—and also to realize that such skills 
yin; 

are not achieved by a whole population overnight or I 

decree. 


? ‘ , . 
The Russians have made enormous strides but back- 


Id hardly be other- 


warcanes +. slog . . ——s . 
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wise, considering the historical stage of the country for 


which Lenin's blueprint was drawn and the catastro- 


' , 
pnes to wh 


| ich it has been subjected. 


This backwardness is often mentioned in extenuation 

of Soviet policies, both foreign and domestic. But West- 
ern liberals and radicals, it 

seems to me, have never com- 
prehended the extent to whicn 
it has operated in every phase 
of Soviet activity from the in- 
dustrialization of Russia to the 
interpretation of Marx, and of 
Western ideas in general. Ea- 
ergy has consistently outrun 
skill. The present handling of 
the concepts of democracy and 
freedom is a case in point. 
This propaganda is generally 
regarded as “‘clever’’ and cyn- 
ical—and it is both, in part; 
but in part also it reflects an 
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actual crudity and an actual lack of understanding which 
Western liberals and radicals, out of their very sophisti- 
cation in these concepts, are not equipped to recognize. 
For this and for other very plausible reasons, their re- 
sponse to the phenomenon of the October Revolution 
and Soviet developments since then has been quite nat- 
ural—but in terms of their own ultimate goals defeatist. 


ESTERN liberals and radicals would not dream 

\ of substituting the Soviet industrial “know-how ’ 
for that of the West. But they have, wittingly or not, 
willingly or not, substituted the necessarily limited Soviet 
version of socialism for the far less straitened, far richer 
Western version. The whole train of events beginning 
with the collapse of the Western Socialist movement at 
the outbreak of World War I and the success of the 
October Revolution has implanted the assumption that in 
thé end Soviet communism was the only likely left 
alternative to capitalism. Liberals and radicals have been 
constrained, in a word, to feel—with emotions ranging 
from devotion to dismay—that the ultimate choice lay 
not between Soviet communism and Western socialism 
but between Soviet communism and Western capitalism. 
As a result, liberals and radicals of the pro-Stalinist 
persuasion have been put in the impossible position of 
defending, if only by default, the Soviet denial of civil 
liberties and freedom of speech and inquiry, secret police 
and concentration camps, party fanaticism, intense na- 
tionalism, and the distortion of facts and ideas to fit 
ideological and nationalist patterns on the dangerous 
assumption that they were not the manifestations of 
Russian backwardness but the inevitable and excusable 
accompaniments of Soviet progress. At the other ex- 


I 
treme, liberals and radicals of the anti-Stalinist persua- 
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sion have been put in the equally impossible position oj 


being almost ready to support a preventive war on the FF" 
1 a 





Soviet Union under capitalist au i ee: pe : 
Thus the obsession with Soviet communism as th: pS?’ 
only alternative led to and has progressively deepened cassia 
the tragic rift on the left; it has also had much to dowith F° © © 
another tragic development, the abnegation of the West. P78 - 
ern ideal of socialism. And one of the terrible by-prod unc 
ucts of all this is the widespread assumption that soci ‘= 
ism is by its very nature totalitarian. sat 
The great significance of the advent of socialisn pe, | 
Britain is that it offers another alternative—a dem. F™ “““ - 
cratic socialism democratically achieved. Since this — 
alternative that most of the left could accept, it offers ” = 
ro Euroy 


a basis for the rebuilding of unity. And, just as 


portant, since it has at least a fighting chance of success, . - — 
it justifies the rehabilitation as a positive force of ee 
Western ideal of socialism, For if British socialism j; 0° 
successful, it cannot help being the first step toward i Pin : 
democratic Socialist Europe. pare: 
t, brins 
HIS perspective may be too long and too happ —— 
Accept it for a moment, and it will be seen to off SOC 
great advantages merely as a tentative approach. The fA - 
issue of Soviet communism, whether as millennium | one 
menace, is retired as the central issue on the left. T! _ ni 
positive program of fighting for a democratic social uid 
takes its place. neuen 
ackward 


Best of all, in this perspective the position of t 


Soviet Union vis-a-vis the West takes on a far ackwards 





frightening aspect. lies prim: 
It is quite true, I think, that the Soviet Union as : fl) '¢ ! 
is now constituted cannot exist in the same world wit ithout a 
the Western democracies except under an armed truce POPS © 
which may at any moment, by accident or design, ae. Th 
plode into war—and what a war! It is equally true tes in eve 
ragmatic 


I think, that Soviet communism as it is now constituted 
could not maintain itself very long in a Europe which 
had achieved democratic socialism. But the pressure 
which a democratic Socialist Europe would inevitab; 
exert on Soviet communism would be not the threat, 2 


upport a 
o be ove 
resent A 
ensitive t¢ 


the government level, of military destruction but the on left of 
peaceful and irresistible pressure of people on people Pl t 

The possibilities of this process are discernible e' rahon ¢ 
now in the theater of Eastern Europe if, again, ae . 
lifts one’s eyes from today’s newspaper and takes py 


somewhat longer view. Soviet communism is winnin; 
the battles—and the elections. It is getting away \ 
the suppression of political parties and the purging 


main job « 
quickly—o 


if ee : ialism i 
individual opponents. But the emergence of the polic: f rr a 
e : rit 
system from the shadowy, sealed, backstage recesses 0! " — 
developme 


Russia to the full-lighted stage of Europe, and its appl 
cation to “people we know,’’ exposes that system for the aaph} 5 
first time to the actual observation and the judgment o! pesaing 


; = ‘ Thi 

the West. So far the spectacle has served, it would | ra do 
Britain shc 
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It is all too easy to see in what ways 


viet Commumism is acting upon Eastern Europe. It is 


bot sO easy to see or to recognize evidence that it is 
cing acted upon. But surely evidence of this sort i 


und in the Soviet denunciation of Western in- 
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Furope, to discredit 


Western Gem racy, and 


tempts to justify its proced dure in the countries it 
s meanwhile becoming clearer every day t 
rn Europe cannot be sealed off from Western 


back to Moscow, but the trade pacts 
ply. With a democratic Socialist Europe pressing 
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_ Eastern 


ge of totalit 
> of democratic 


Europe could turn out to be not the 


ening wed arian communism moving west 


+ +he 


1€ Opening wedge socialism moving 


t bringing in its wake the prosperity, peace, and gen- 


e security in which the police state must wither away. 


SOCIALIST Europe, democratic and strong, would 


go far toward combating the backward ele- 


la 

also 
nents in the United States. 

At the moment a Europe strugg mo- 

rratic socialism and federation is caught between two 

J. S. A. and the U. S. S. R. The 

d State 


re 


ling toward de 


kward giants—the 
the Unite s in relation 
yrimarily in the 
fact that the United States cannot 
vithout a prosperous Europe, and (2) the fact that 
cannot afford and 
tder. This is 2 menacing backwardness 
tes in every phase of official American activity; yet the 


kwardness of to Europe 


government's refusal to accept 
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(1) the get along 


Europe does not want a capitalist 





which oper- 
tagmatic compulsion of the capitalist United States to 
upport a Socialist Britain offers a point of pressure not 
be overlooked. Neither should we forget that the 
resent Administration—moving toward 1948—is very 
ensitive to the influence of labor and in general of opia- 
ion left of center as well as to the infiuence of the right. 
hrough the application of pressure, the p resent Admin- 
Isiration can be persuaded, out of an assortment of 
iotives, to give aid to both Britain and Europe—and 
that aid can be turned to Socialist uses. 

If my perspective makes any sense at all, then the 
main job of liberals and radicals is to unite—and unite 
quickly—on a program of fighting for democratic 
tialism in Europe, beginning with democratic socialism 
in Britain, not only as a goal in itself but as the on/) 
development that can prevent an war and 
insure a peaceful prosperous world enjoying both secu- 
tity and freedom. 

This does not mean that the S 
Britain should not be criticized. 
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Great Britain 


actually a feeling of ambivalence. But whatever its 


gredients, this feeling makes it very difheult for 


cans tO WOrK up enthusiasm for anyt Ing y British. 


Another is the obsession with Soviel communism, 


either for or against, as the only alternative. 


be easy to dispel, even though the reason for it has lost 
much of its force. It has bec me a vested emotional 
interest, and Soviet propaganda is not designed to make 
less so. 
Still another, and very serious, obstacle is the half- 


conscious infatuation with violence and nower 
} nee sot, oF . . rn 
ruthlessly exercised, with the consequent carelessne f 


human life and mini- 
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these facts, especially in about as 
newsworthy as the notation that a never-failing well 
their immense significance, for Britain, 
the world, is not thereby reduced. 
the Western ~al, 


ideal 
organization br 


not gone dry. But 
for Europe, and 


Socialism, ac cording to Is not 


merely a form of economic 1t a way of 


life. It envisages not the relinquishment of any of the 
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goods of the Western past, in particular the great and 
still beautiful concepts of freedom for which our an- 
cestors fought and died, but the addition to these goods 


of other goods—economic justice and social security 
For while it is perfectly true that political democracy 


without economic justice is not enough, it is also true 
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that without political democracy economic justice canno, 


long endure. 

Western socialism also looks forward to the ext 
sion of all these goods to the whole world. And j 
world which can afford them all, who can believe that }; 


peoples will ever settle, or settle down, for less? 


Chicago Has One More Chance 


BY HOMER A. JACK 


Chicago, August 30 

N AUGUST 13-16 the southwestern part of 

Chicago was the scene of the most serious racial 

disturbances since the widespread riots of 1919. 

Miraculously, nobody was killed, and the disorder was 

confined, but Chicago swayed dangerously on the brink 
of a city-wide riot. 

Soo after the war Chicago began to experience vio- 
lence in connection with the moving of Negroes into 
so-called “‘white’’ areas. The homes of Negroes were 
stoned and often were set afire with “Molotov cocktails.” 
Since V-J Day there have been almost a hundred differ- 
ent attacks upon the person or property of Negroes— 
and occasionally upon other minorities, The disturb- 
ances came to a head at Airport Homes in December, 
1946, when five thousand white neighbors marched on 
an emergency veterans’ housing project because two 
Negro veterans and their families had been given leases. 
Policemen were hurt, cars were overturned, and a strong 
police detail had to guard the project for months, but 
the two Negro families stayed until one of their mem- 
bers was almost killed last February by the bullets of 
an unseen assailant. Airport Homes is an all-white 
project today, and residents of the neighborhood take 
pride in telling how they kept it so. 

One of the last veterans’ projects to be finished in 
Chicago was Fernwood, in a neighborhood where 
trouble was not unexpected. With the moral support of 
neighborhood newspapers, especially the Calumet Index, 
and of so-called “improvement” associations, such as the 
Fernwood-Bellevue Civic Association, the local alder- 
man, Reginald Dubois, repeatedly said he could not 
guarantee there would be no repercussions in the neigh- 
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borhood if some of the apartments in the project wer: 
leased to Negro veterans. Mr. Dubois begged the Chi. 
cago Housing Authority and its director, Elizabet! 
Wood, to by-pass its non-discriminatory policy just this 
once. But the authority, mindful of its public trust and 
state statutes forbidding it to discriminate, went rig 
down its list of 25,000 applications. And of the eight 
seven veterans assigned apartments at Fernwood, « 
happened to be Negroes. 

Move-in day was Tuesday, August 12. Crowds gath- 
ered that evening but did no damage. It should be cm- 
phasized that the white veterans in the project were n 
among them. On the second evening things began to gx 
out of control. The police, 168 strong, made the trag 
mistake of not dispersing the crowds as they gathered 
in the twilight. After dark the mob marched on t 
project, and two police lieutenants trying to keep it back 
were hurt with stones, The rioters then surged on to an 
adjacent arterial highway and stopped automobiles. The; 
smashed fenders and threw stones through the windows 
of cars, mostly those containing Negroes. A number of 
Negroes required hospital treatment; only two persons 
were arrested, 

On the third evening, despite an augmented detail of 
365 policemen, the mob came close enough to the pro): 
ect to stone it and break the windows of three apart 
ments occupied by white veterans. Prevented again from 
attacking the buildings or burning them, the crowd—csti- 
mated at five thousand people—made forays as far : 
a mile from the project to attack automobiles occupied b 
Negroes. Eighteen arrests were made that third nig! 
One of the injured told me this story: 


I live in Morgan Park [a Negro community about 1 
mile southwest of the housing project} and on Wednes- 
day about midnight I decided to drive to the lake with 
my girl—it was so hot. We were rerouted off Halsted 
Street by police. Riding in my convertible roadster wit! 
the top down, we were waiting for the light to change 
at 103d Street when a brick was thrown at us. A crowd 
of about five hundred whites were on the street corner 
I only saw three policemen. The brick hit my head and 
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also my gitl. 1 stepped on the gas and was able to pet 
The police did nothing. At the hospital they toid 


me 1 had a fractured skull. 


an early-morning conference with Mayor Mar- 

H. Kennelly. We pointed out to the Mayor that 
proper police protection should be affor 
tia should be called out. That evening, Friday, 

0 police were assigned to Fernwood, the largest 
ever assigned in reo except for Presidential 
tection. Negroes continued to be attacked, however, 

| attempts were made to res some off street cars and 
more than a mile from the project. One hundred 


eighteen arrests were made, mostly of boys and 
n under twenty-five who lived within a mile and a 
of Fernwood, though some came from as far 


= ‘ 
ur miles away. A college student who was sent to 
g 


. 1 
rve the rioting reported as follows: 


One of the agitators in the mob yelled that if they 





the traffic, the cops would have to straighten 
it out, at which time the crowd could 


weakened police lines and rush the project. So the traffic 
was impeded. Then a boy shouted, “Nigger, Nis 





A stone flew, a safety-glass window crunched 


here started a bloody game of ‘bash their dirty brains 


which continued unchecked for almost twenty min- 


tes. Every Negro-driven car was attacked, its windows 





>arded with heavy stones 


smashed, and its occupants 
as it slowly traversed the traflic bottleneck. 
The next day there were evidences that Mayor Ken- 
wanted to find ‘‘a solution” to the situation. Since 
turned to the Chicago Housing Authority and not to 
the police department, it was inferred that he sought 


me way of ousting Fernwood’s seven Negro families 


ne had failed to move in). Civic groups immediately 


epared to fight to keep the seven Negroes in the proj- 
and arranged a meeting with Mayor Kennelly on 


Saturday afternoon, at which Professor Louis Wirth of 
the University of Chicago and the American Cou 
m Race Relations acted as their spokesman. The Mayor 





indicated that he would back up the Chicago Housing 
Authority and promised a public statement of policy. 
He had made no announcement, however, a week 
after the conference. The situation is complicated by 
the coming referendum for a bond issue for public 
housing; this will almost certainly be voted down now 
as a result of the Fernwood violence. 

During the disorders civic groups were busy trying to 
prevent them from spreading. The first need was to 
stiffen the city policy. The second was to allay the fears 
of the Negro community and prevent retaliation. As a 
whole the Negro community acted with rare restraint, 


~ le} " f+ - corel . lee ‘ - = 
although on the fifth and sixth nights there were a few 


< 


cases of counter-violence. 
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of its personnel, work out a comprehensive system of 
policing in racial and religious tension situations, and 
set up a training program in inter-group relations under 


competent direction. If any one factor fanned the fri 
tion at Fernwood, it was the initial inept policing 
The order apparently went out for the police not to make 
arrests unless absolutely necessary. And many Chicago 
policemen are too prejudiced to act impartially in a 
mél¢e caused by racial hostility. 

7. The superintendent of schools and the officials of 
other school systems in the city should take cognizance of 
the current tensions which have recently given rise to 
violence and put into effect at the earliest possible mo- 
ment a sound program of intercultural education, in- 
cluding the evaluation of teachers’ attitudes in our pub- 
lic and private schools, especially in Fernwood and ad- 
jacent neighborhoods. 

8. The acute housing shortage in Chicago should be 
dealt with by comprehensive planning, using both public 
and private enterprise, and the Chicago Housing Author- 
ity’s non-discriminatory policy should be continued and 
supported. The violence at Fernwood once more em- 
phasizes the fact that Chicago, for all its official and un- 
official housing programs and committees, has not begun 
its post-war housing program. Indeed, since V-J Day 
more houses in Chicago have had to be abandoned be- 
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nave fallen down or for other reasons ta 


cause they 
have actually been built. The task is big enough for bo 
private and public enterprise, and confidence in the efii- 


ciency of the Chicago Housing Authority must be main- 
tained, despite the bitter attacks on its non-discrit 
natory policies and on its personnel. 

9. In view of its demonstrated effective work 
Mayor's Commission on Human Relations should he 
strengthened by increased resources and by enactn 
a city ordinance giving it permanent and statutory stat 

10. In order to correct the basic causes of prejudi 
and tension, the recommendations of the commissions 
of the Chicago Conference on Home Front Unity should 
be put in effect so as to eliminate as quickly as possible 
discrimination against Negroes and any other groups 
in the fields of employment, housing, health, education, 
recreation, and the enjoyment of civil rights. 

There is no short cut to racial peace, as Charles 
Abrams pointed out in The Nation recently. The 
ten foregoing suggestions may help to delay, and per- 
haps even prevent, violence. But fundamentally, ¢! 
causes of prejudice are the devices which keep peoples 
apart. And so the long-run, day-by-day procedures for 
lessening discrimination in all areas of society an 
against all minorities must be continued and accelerated 
if Chicago is to be saved. Chicago has one more chance 


Letter from Italy 


BY MARIO ROSSI 


Rome, August 30 

HE Italian people are so deeply engaged in try- 

ing to solve the elementary problems of existence 

that political events, domestic and foreign, inter- 

est them only as their own situation is immediately af- 

fected. They are very skeptical about any promise of aid 

until they actually feel its results. Thus they are not 

excited by America’s cancelation of the Italian debt or 

even by the Marshall plan. They do not realize that can- 

celation of the debt will leave Italy more dollars with 

which to buy grain in the United States and Argentina; 

they will be grateful only when they see the bread on 
their table. 

One cannot blame them for this attitude, for food 
rations are terribly inadequate, and the government 
seems to be doing nothing to regulate consumption, in- 
crease production, and stop the inflation. Pietro Nenni, 
leader of the Italian Socialist Party, wrote recently in 
Avanti; ‘We are about the only country in Europe 
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where the only limit to consumption is the money whi 

people have at their disposal. .. . A sort of madnes 
for spending has seized the rich and, we must admi 
also the healthier layers of the population. . . . Indis 
cipline in the field of consumption has its repercuss: 

in the economic and financial fields. The lack of an 
sense of responsibility in the leading classes is corrup 
ing the whole nation.” 

The masses know that a closed caste is already 
solidly intrenched that no true democracy or social ju 
tice is possible. And this perhaps explains the con! 
ous trend toward the left shown in the recent ! 
elections. There are today two million unemploy: 
which means that ten million persons, about one-fou: 
of the population, are without even the minimum neces: 
sities of life. This is the country’s fundamental problem, 
and one doubts that any Marshall plan could solve it 
For lack of raw materials and coal, industrial produc- 
tion today has dropped to 60 or 65 per cent of its pre 
war level, but even full production would not absord 
all the unemployed. 

The Marshall plan has become much less attractive 
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the ef ith these countries, and they represent a market follows the same line 


e mMain- Italy cannot replace. Germany used to take 70 per Should the govern- 


+ nf fr lia ~ lor . c la- a sribe ment sot . Ad aun 
HISCrimi- »f the Italian production of vegetables and fruits ment act in any Way 
7. . ] : » . } . 1 - ner + tscenl¢ — + . 
ange for coal, iron and steel, machinery, and displeasing to Gian- 
' _— a a, Be . RD te Be BS n : — 
TK muc2ai proaucts. Italy nas tnt ref< re asKked » be heard nini, whose art nas 
- i 
! ! ° nak rey : a fT, bee + Poeier » ase ‘ 
yuld ; re the Alites Make any decision afiecting the future oniy } S ut of 
Germany. Italy, moreover 1 Fras ncern 556. he v id ¥ 
yermany. taiy, moreover, snares irra §s concern », RE youid V 


bout security. Important Americans who have been in hold his support and 
ejudice me recently have spoken of the necessity of building that would be the end 
lissions up Germany to prevent it from going Communist. The of De Gasperi’s pres- 
should average Italian fears that America wants to make Ger- ent minist 
ssible many the economic center of Europe and that Italy's Ntalian liberals point 
groups fF economic dependence will mean political dependence. out that there ts not 

ication, While the masses are inclined to wait and see, politi- ing very strange in the 
cally informed persons are asking a few questions. They Christian Democrats 
Charles § realize that wi ithout t help from America the country having gone over 


TY 1 * +} . } ; » 1. + nneontlea Lh sant 
The wild have starved, but they do not forget that the openly to the right. 
id per United States is trying frantically to build up anti-Com- Even while sharing 


ly, the munist forces in Western Europe and to achieve this power with the Social- 
eoples end is lending its support to the reactionary elements ists and Communists, 
res for which are preventing the political, social, and economic the Christian Democrats were strengthening their ties 


(ii 


inges so necessary if Italy is to become a progressive with the opposition. In the Rome municipal elections they 

era emocracy. Many Italians are well aware that if they joined forces with the Uomo Qualunque to prevent a 
4 ¢ . 4 
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hance re being treated kindly it is because they are included candidate of the popular front from becoming mayor of 


! } } ~ + } +L, - ‘ = a" . ales - +b. . — . rf , 
larger schemes. In other words, they fear that they Rome. In Sicily, where the popular front won a strong 





re becoming more and more the pawns of forces which __ plurality, they made a deal with the Uomo Qualunque 
hey cannot contro]. And after so many years of rule by and the Monarchists to elect a Qualunguist president of 


rmies of so many foreign nations they feel a strong the regional parliament in exchange for an enttreiy 


ge to be once more the masters of their own destiny. | Christian Democratic regional] administrat 

This is a naive feeling, perhaps, in an age of super-states, To go farther back: at the referendum of June 2, 
when two nations are drafting policy for the rest of the 1946, six out of eight million Christian Democrats 
vorld, but tt must be considered nevertheless. voted for the monarchy. And as for their record of 

' fascism, the 207 .Christian Democratic deputies spent 
udm DO not believe that American help in itself will buy an aggregate of 3 years in jail and 2 in concentration 
De Gasperi more votes at next spring's general elec- camps during Mussolini's regime, while 219 Socialist 
The people know that certain fundamental social and Communist deputies spent an aggregate of 295 
fa and economic reforms are urgently needed and that years in jail, 17 in concentration camps 12 
De Gasperi is not willing to carry them out. Had he nfin I is! 
really meant to do so, as he has promised so many times, 





dy he would not have formed a Cabinet representing exclu- f of Fascist influence in the present 
if sively the interests of the big industrialists and land- government is the men who compose it. Luigi Einauc 
owners or have sought the support in Parliament of the Vice-Premier in charge of financial matters, is a con 


extreme right, which is determined to maintain the vinced monarchist and the president of Italy's biggest 
loved status quod. bank, the Banca d Italia, The Minster of Transportation, 
OU It is interesting to recall the conditions laid down by Guido Corbellini, joined the Fascist Party on a 10, 
necc the right for its support of the last De Gasperi Cabi- 1926, and on a 21, 1928, became an officer of the 
blem,—f net. “Christian Democracy,” said the Uomo Qualunque Fascist militia Minister of Merchant Marine, Paolo 
ve it leader, Giannini, ‘is a great bourgeois party, is a Qual- Cappa, supporte | Fa iscism before the March on Rome 
oduc:-f unquist party without knowing it. It is Christian and was accused 1 ¢ the Socialist martyr Giacomo Matte- 
s pre‘ Democracy that has changed by coming closer to us; we — oti of being an informer. The Minister of Foreign 
bsorbf have not moved toward it.” His meaning was quite Commerce, Cesare Merzagera, is the director general « 
clear: the extreme rightist Uomo o talunques will sup- the Pirelli firm, one of Italy’s most powerful industrial 
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foreign editor of the Vatican's official 
y the Osservatore 
sioner for Food, Vittorio Ronchi, was head of the Min- 


inder Mussolini. The 


Romano, The High Commis- 
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istry of Agriculture Minister 


Ju ti Se 


Giuseppe Grassi, is a southern land baron and 
= oak etal react 
pr siagenc OF a react 


I 
ionary landowners’ association. 
Having come to power with the support of the Mon- 
archists and Qualunquists, the Christian Democratic 
Party faced the problem of how to maintain itself in 
power as long as possible. With general elections due 
in October, it had a mere three months to get its own 
men placed securely in strategic positions. It therefore 
undertook what even Don Sturzo has called a coup 
d'état and managed to postpone the elections till spring. 
Unless the “radical right’’ withholds its support, and 
that seems most unlikely, the new Cabinet will nov 
have many months of life, time enough to fill the civil 
service with its faithful followers. Even before the last 


Cabinet crisis, when the situation was very confused, 


ight for Freedom in the Arctic 


BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Metlakatla, Alaska 

N THE high school at Nome sixteen-year-old Alberta 

Schenck read about Thomas Jefferson. Before the 

junior class she recited the wonderful lines entitling 
all people to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Certainly Thomas Jefferson must have felt that every girl 
ought to be able to go to a moving picture starring 
Tyrone Power or Gary Cooper, especially if she was 
escorted by a soldier in the United States army. That 
must have been what Thomas Jefferson meant by “the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

So Alberta stayed right in her seat when the manager 
of the theater ordered her over to the section ‘‘reserved’”’ 
for half-breeds and natives. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence said nothing about having to sit apart from 
other people because one of your parents happened to 
be an Indian. Alberta had learned in school that Indians 
and Eskimos lived in Alaska many centuries before the 
first white men landed there. Her ancestors, she had been 
told, had seen H. M. S. Discovery, Captain George Van- 
couver commanding, sail up Cook’s Inlet in 1794, 

But the manager of the theater apparently knew noth- 





RICHARD L. NEUBERGER is an Oregon journalist 


who served in Alaska during the war. He revisited the 


Territory last summer and has been u riting for The 
Nation on various phases of Alaskan life. 
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the Minister of Public Instruction, Gonella, dismissed 
many provincial superintendents of education appoint 
by the Resistance and the Allies and replaced them 
with men of his own party. Gonella has been repeated 
accused of trying to discourage state schools in order 
strengthen religious schools. 

The Minister of the Interior, Mario Scelba, has re- 
placed a number of provincial governors ( prefett?) w: 
men more to his liking. And in a highly centralized state 
such as Italy the Minister of the Interior can exercise 
so much power through the provincial governors and 
the police chiefs that the left has reason to be worried 
Its newspapers warn of preparations made to influence 
the coming elections. While it participated in the gov- 
ernment, even as a junior partner, the left was assur 
that no measure would be taken against it without it 
knowledge. It has now been deprived of that sense of 
security. And the result can be dangerous in a country 
so sharply divided on political issues as Italy. 


ing of Thomas Jefferson or H. M. S. Discovery. Nor did 
the Nome police, for Alberta was seized by two con- 
stables and forced up the aisle and out into the r: 
March wind from off the Bering Sea. Her soldier escort 
tried to comfort her, but Alberta was more indignan' 
than tearful. She remembered what the founders o: 
America had said about ‘‘redress of grievances.’’ She wa 
not quite sure what this meant, but she had a vague idea 
Alberta went to the headquarters of the Army Signal 
Corps and sent a telegram to the Governor at Juneau 
1,100 frozen miles away. In it she told the Governo: 
what had happened in the theater, and not wanting t 
deplete the territorial treasury, she suggested that he 
answer her “collect.” She reminded the Governor tha 
her escort was an American soldier, and that her fathe: 
had fought in World War I and both her brothers in 
World War II. She had paid the same price as white 





people to go to the show. Most of all, Alberta wanted 
the Governor to do something “to better conditions ut 
once.” 

Today Alberta Schenck can sit where she pleases i 
any theater in Alaska. She can have her hair waved 
any beauty parlor; she can order dinner in the mai: 
dining room of the Baranof in Juneau or any othe: 
hotel; she can enjoy what her school books told her ar 
the inalienable rights of every American. 

Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts make up 40 per cent of 


the population of Alaska. They are descended from th: | 
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ms Territory's original owners, the people who dwelt in tion to their numbers and make their voice and their 

oint Alakh-Skhak, the “Great Country,” long before the vote felt 
t white man took gold from its rivers and a king’s ransom had an ominous sound to Alaska chine 
in furs from its animals. They form one of the largest politicians, who have always feared full participation in 


ninorities to be found in any land under American sov- politics by the large native 
ereignty; but before Alberta spoke up, they were dis- Governor an “interloper” and “outsider,” although the 


las fe- riminated against and often segregated. At the entrance accepted with equanimity the domination of Alaska’s 


) » public places they encountered signs which warne 1, fisheries and gol 
d st We do not cater to native trade.’ This bigotry so per- nines by outside cor 
XETCls neated the atmosphere that during the war many Amer- porations. They even 
fs and an gafrison commanders issued orders forbidding their tried, without st 
Ofricd soldiers to dance or associate in any way with Indian or cess, to get the Pre 
lent to send an 


0 ames » an : 
fluen Eskimo girls. 
executive to Juneau 

When a bill was 


: . : 
introduced in me 


ie ZoV When the first invasion of American soil in nearly a 
issurcd entury and a half took place on Kiska and Attu, 
out | Alaskans became aware that if the Japanese moved along 


territorial legislature 
os & Se aad iv Sik 


NSe 0 the Aleutian Peninsula and struck at the mainland, the 





-OUNKT fate of the Territory might depend on the resistance of banning discr i 
attered Eskimo tribes. In the haste of the crisis the tion on rac 
Alaska Territorial Guard was formed. An officer who grounds’ in a 
could speak the native tongue, Major Marvin Marston, public place, a ’ 
hurried by sled and plane from village to village drilling ber of the territor 
the Eskimos in guerrilla defense. Behind him trudged legislature oppose 
iz oecause the wh 


juartermaster units handing out old Winchesters and 
blue shoulder patches to sew on reindeer parkas. If the man “represented 2,000 years of civilization and culture 
invader landed at one of Alaska’s countless inlets or | whereas the natives of Alaska are but fifty years remove 

coves, the natives were to wage a desperate Fabian war- from savagery.” The member also claimed that laws 
Yor did fare until the alarm was given and the bombers of the could not end prejudice and intolerance. He was an- 
‘Oo con Great White Father could come. swered by Mrs. Roy Peratrovich, president of the Alaska 
he The natives might not be allowed to share a restauran Native Sisterhood. She said that seldom before had 


~ 


- escort table with the white man or sit next to him in a dingy person “but fifty years removed from savagery had the 
ligna: theater, but they proudly wore the shoulder patches and opportunity to acquaint the product of two thousand 
lers « bought war bonds with their tribal funds. In igloos and years of civilization and culture with the contents of the 


he wa fur huts Marston found pictures of President Roosevelt United States Constitution.”’ She then read the Bill of 
1e idea ind General Eisenhower. “We got $10,000 reindeer Rights, and concluded with these words: “I know that 
Sign money,” a venerable Eskimo said to him. ‘‘Tell President laws will not end pre judice and intolerance. We have 
Juneau Roosevelt we buy $10,000 war bonds.” laws against arson and murder, and yet still we have 
verno: arson and murder. 
ting | The white population learned of the loyalty and sacri- _ civilized people are against that sort of thing. The natives 
hat he fices of the natives from Ernest Gruening, the first gov- of Alaska may be only fifty years removed from savagery, 
or th ernor of Alaska ever to visit the far-flung villages along but we believe that our governm ) 





- fathei} the Arctic Ocean and the Bering Strait. Gruening was also known that we are against prejudice and intolerance 
hers the first governor to condemn the prevalent discrimina- The bill was passed in the Senate by a vote of sev 





s whitc)) tion. After almost eight decades of American rule the to one. It failed in the House by a tie vote. But now the 
wanted’ Indians and Eskimos found that at last they had a natives took the advice of the Governor. They put up 


tions at} | champion in the white-columned Governor's House at their own candidates for the legislature and elected them 
Juneau. And at the next session the House passed the bill 

-aSeS At a Thlingit village along the Inside Passage Gruen- teen to five. Perhaps prejudice and lerance can be 

aved ing said to the Alaska Native Brotherhood, “Since I dealt body blows. Not one case has had to be brought 

e ma have been governor, I can assure you that nothing has under the new law, Display of one of the old anti-native 


— s 

y other » been more offensive to me than to see the sign ‘No signs would be punished by a fine of $250 and a mon 

her ar Natives Allowed.’’’ He urged the natives to take part in jatl. It would ta Nome policeman his star to force 
in politics, to vote in the territorial primaries and at the Alberta Schenck from her theater seat now. 


‘ . et ad . te ‘ 4 | 7 } ! T ‘ . | nr" ¥ } 
cent of } general election. “It is necessary,” he said, “that the \ndrew Hope and Frank Peratrovich, Indians v 


‘ 


rom the | native people be truly a part of the electorate in propor- hold seats in the }louse and ute, have been elected 





ri ted from uiheastern Aijaska, the long = pan- 

ind in cn matty make u mniy 25 per cent of 
1¢ population. ‘This is an indication, ’ Governor Gruen- 
1g points out, “that individual ability and merit are 
tronger than prejudice. It is also sound proof of how 
Great doors on tiny hinges swing; and Ernest Gruen- 
ing’s cl mpioning of the natives may have swung the 
most important referendum in Alaskan history. When 


Territory voted on statehood last October, the cor- 
porations lined up in a well finan ol phalanx against 
the proposal. They were afraid membership in the Union 
would increase their taxes and loosen their grip on 
Alaska’s natural wealth. Many white voters were in- 


fluenced by the taxation argument, for Alaska has been 
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the most li y taxed entity under the American fla 


But statchood carried—by the unofficial margin o! 


1,565 to 6,820. Gruening stumped the Territory speak 
ing for it, from the frozen shores of the Polar Sea t 
the spruce-clad coast within sight of the British Colum 
bia railhead of Prince Rupert. And the natives stood | 
the man who had stood by them. The Indian villag: 
voted more overwheimingly for statehood than any whi 


community. The question was decided in large measure 


by the people who not long ago could be dragged out « 
a theater if they would not occupy special seats. 

“I hope,’ says Governor Gruening, ‘‘that the day n 
follow when men and women will be regarded as peo; 
as Americans, as Alaskans, on a basis of character a 
ability only, and not as either ‘whites’ or ‘natives.’ 


A Backward Glance in EMistory 


BY WALDO R. BROWNE 


LL the passions are boiling over, and he who would 
keep himself cool and clear of the contagion is so 
far below the point of ordinary conversation that 

he finds himself isolated in every society.” Thus wrote 

Thomas Jefferson to a friend in May, 1798. His country 
at this time was in the grip of acute hysteria, engen- 
dered by fear of a foreign power and hatred of a new 
form of government installed by that power. To the 
dominant political and economic classes in America, 
France was the menacing foe and democracy the odious 
subversive doctrine with which there could be no com- 
promise. A few years before, the soil-grimed peasants 
and sweaty urban proletariat of France had overthrown 
the ancient monarchic tyranny, and their excesses had 
only recently subsided. Terrified by the spread of revo- 
lutionary ferment beyond French borders, the despotic 
governments of Europe, zealously abetted by the Vati- 
can, were employing their ultimate resources of armed 
force and diplomatic intrigue in an effort to stifle the 
infant republic, with its dangerous slogan of “liberty, 
equality, fraternity.’ But in 1798 the armies of the 

Revolution were still invincible, both on their own soil 

and in adjacent countries. Disregarding the treaty of 

1778, under which France had come to the aid of our 

own revolutionary cause, President Washington had given 

bitter offense to the French by proclaiming American 
neutrality in the European conflict and by strengthening 
political ties with France's arch-enemy, Great Britain. 





WALDO R. BROWNE was literary editor of The 
Nation in 1919. He is the author of “Altgeld of Illi- 
nois’ ana "Chronicles of an American Home.” 








In this atmosphere French-American disputes and 7 
understandings and provocative incidents flourished lux 
riantly, until in 1798 a “Stop France’’ movement h 
attained formidable proportions in the United Stat 
and a virtual state of undeclared war existed betwe 
the two countries. 

The American war faction, composed in largest part 
what James Parton has termed “the silver-forked cis 
zation of the country,”’ was politically organized in ¢! 
Federalist Party, then holding power, and was | 
by Alexander Hamilton, whose ideal of governm« 
was the “rule of gentlemen” and who believed that «i 
mocracy could lead only to anarchy. The anti-war ac 
pro-French elements, consisting in the main of sm. 
farmers and industrial workers, were led by Thom 
Jefferson, champion of popular government and 
common man, who thought that revolution every twen: 
years might not be a bad thing for any country. In th 
Presidential chair sat the former Vice-President, Joh 
Adams, protégé and partisan of the Federalists, a stat: 
nan considerably smaller physically and mentally ¢! 
his illustrious predecessor in office, honest and conscic 
tious but lacking in broad political judgment and obsess 
by a dislike nearly as deep as Hamilton's for what 
once spoke of as ‘those democratical principles that ha‘ 
done so much mischief to this country.” 

With the anti-French hysteria at its culmination i» 


1798, Hamilton inveighed against France as “a den 0: 
a 


pillage and slaughter” and against Frenchmen as “fou! 


birds of prey.”’ In and out of Congress America’s recet 
ally in the war against Great Britain was assailed as “th¢ 
spawn of revolution” and “the enemy of civilization. 





Stories of French spy plots and of French landings o° 
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Southern seaboard, with “‘slaves armed—masters 
rdered in their beds—churches b 


urned—women out- 


] e tmilad } e 'Lila 
d—girls kidnaped—horrors piled on horrors, filled 


. 
Federalist press. ‘“The clergy were urging the hate of 
h democracy as a Christian duty, and convertin 


eit pulpits into pedesta als of Mars.’’ Even such distin- 


ished patriots as Monroe and Gallatin were branded 
ols and agents of a hostile foreign power, converts 
the new religion of France’; and typical of the at- 
ks upon Jefferson himself was a contemporary cartoon 
cting “‘Mad Tom in a Rage,” endeavoring with the 
: denen a 


evil s active assistance to pull pillar labeled 


’ War measures—then, as 


wa 
<a 
> 
=e) 
4 


Federal Government.’ 
gnated 
navy, a greatly enlarged army, and heavily 


“defense measures’ —providing for creation 
increased 
taxes were rushed through Congress under Federalist 
yonsorship. 

Nevertheless, it was becoming evident that the war 
party had overplayed its hand and that the mpage 
efforts toward sanity and peace were beginning to enlist 
1jority support. Realizing the politic al consequences if 


1ey should fail to foment war with France, the Federal- 


ts now sought an effective means of a y ie party 
opposition, the party of democracy. In partic r, they 
id long been crying for suppression of those Rae of 


trigue and subversion,” the local democratic societies 
rganized throughout the country to further political 
lucation. In the summer of 1798 the Federalists pressed 
rough Congress three bills directed in one drastic way 
t another against aliens, and a fourth which imposed 
eavy pun on every person, alien or citizen, foun 
ilty of trying to stir up “‘sedition” or of writing or 


lishing anything “false, scand: 


1lous, or malicious 


Cabinet. 


1 + ] ° * I¢ ‘. > . hd .. oT 4 
Although little action was taken under the new alien 


gainst Congress, the President, or the 
laws, enforcement of the Sedition Act brought an offi- 
cial reign of terror, and “tom, 1798 until 1801 lib 
was mobbed in America with the zealous support of t! 
But w ith 
each prosecution of some prominent Jeffersonian, 
opinion showed itself predominantly on the side of the 


’ 


federal courts, to the applause of the church.” 


victim, sometimes with rather alarming vehemenc 


Thwarted in their plans against the leaders, the terror- 


ists turned upon the weak and lowly, demanding 


discharge of Jeffersonian artisans employed in the manu- 





facture ef war material. Out with them! ‘It is a notorious 
that a number of artisans . 


One of 


‘ 


fact,” complained Fenno, 
are of politics destructive of the Constitution.’ 
the most flagrant perpen for immolating a prominent 
citizen under the Sedition Act was directed against Dr. 
won) Logan of Philadelphia, who went to France in 

799 at his own expense and wholly on his own volition 
: an effort to determine the true state of French opin- 
ion toward America. He was a Jeffersonian, a peace- 
loving Quaker, who felt that his own country had been 





: _ , —_ , 
ageceived Dy War propaganda 1, Upon nis return tuere 
cries that he oe prosecuted tor iciamung his ¢ 
broad” and holding “‘traitorous intercou +} 
adproad anc 101d1Ing traitorous ntercourse with 
4 
lemocrati Nspj I7a1IN et swilivar . Bu " 
agemocracuc ¢ Nspirers against Civilization, Dut on 


Penns thy: y “mM — res F 4} ry eT 
Irom this extreme a} pucation of the sedition Act 


nection even the more rabic amulfonians drew Db: 





the furor aroused by the Logan incident soon subsided. 


"Th. x ntinwed y smrainct r P 

Ihe war party continued to rage against Jeffersoni 
Ome amar "e ++ arocee | ounrath } -¢ vari ] +} 
appeasement,”” but now with the knowledge that 


: A WIC ! 1 ne 

cause was all but hopeless 
ne es - - 
arm the women and 


McHenry 


Democracy,’ he thought it ‘to be 


children against the French, w 


that while he had sacrificed much ‘to root 


ae nathar \4 = *9 } . 7 YY } . 
Jonathan IMason Was furious Decause trom bdeing 


spectable in Europe, from having convinced Great I 


Tracy, who had wanted t 


ain, and from having associated with all the friends of 


Order, Property, and Society . . . we must again becom 
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Hay Fever, Arthritis, Longevtt 


BY MARTIN GUMPERT 


ACH year, at about this time, the steadily grow- 

ng army of hay-fever sufferers become vitally in- 
terested in new medical treatments. Dr. D. L. 
Engelsher, who has been administering the anti-hista- 
mine drugs, benadryl and pyribenzamine, gives an ac- 
count of his experiences with them in the New York 
State Journal of Medicine. Of 193 patients—ages rang- 
g from three to seventy-nine—who were given bena- 
dryl and pyribenzamine on a three-day trial, two-thirds 
either felt no relief or their condition became aggra- 
vated, while of the remaining one-third, 9 per cent 


owed a marked improvement and the rest had mildg 


relief. Drowsiness, an after-effect of the treatment, oc- 
curred in a considerable number of cases and should be 
emphasized, since it may prove dangerous to persons 
employed in work involving risk, such as drivers, ma- 
chine workers, and the like. Dr. Engelsher concludes 
that although the new drugs have proved helpful to a 
small percentage of hay-fever sufferers, the vast ma- 
jority are not sufficiently benefited. But my own experi- 
ence with the drugs suggests that they are well worth 


trying, of course under careful medical supervision. 


prema the new strict controls over the sale 
of barbiturates in New York City, the official pub- 
lication of the Medical Society of the County of New 
York requested the director of the Department of 
Pharmacology of a New York medical school to discuss 
whether “the barbiturate addict is just as much a danger 
to society as the narcotic addict.” I quote from his 
answer: 

It seems that what the public needs to know is that 
the development of addiction to the barbiturates is 
much more difficult to attain and that short periods of 
use for mild nervous states and sleeplessness do not 
result in difficulties. . . . The more severe grades of 

barbiturate addiction are as difficult to cure as are mor- 
phine addiction. . . . Both are maladjusted individuals, 
incapable psychologically of coping with the problems 
of life, seeking an escape in the trance-like state of 


depression by a drug. 


N Medicine (New York) of August 3, 1947, Dr. 
William B. Rawles gives an interesting evaluation of 
present-day therapy in rheumatoid arthritis. 

Gold therapy: Although this method has been in 
use for the past eighteen years, there is still a difference 
of opinion as to its real value. Many patients have dis- 
continued its use because of the frequent toxic reactions. 
If the gold salts are employed in the early stages of the 





disease, a marked improvement is felt by 50 to 60 per 
cent of the patients. 

Intravenous injections of procaine have been benc- 
ficial in cases of traumatic arthritis and osteoarthritis 
Although Vitamin D has been used as a treatment fo: 
more than ten years, it has little or no value; other vita- 
mins are useful only for their tonic effect. 

Anti-Reticular Cytotoxic Serum: In six of the first 
group of twenty patients receiving doses of the serum 
temporary improvement was noted. 

X-ray therapy: Although the results of X-ray trea’ 
ments have been disappointing in peripheral rheum:- 
toid arthritis, it is of considerable value in spinal arth: 
tis. Dr. Rawles reports a marked improvement in 60 i 
80 per cent of the cases. 

Prostigmin: This is not advocated as a new treatment 
for arthritis, but it has been found useful in relieving 
muscle spasm. 

Arthritis is still a protean disease: 60 per cent of ii 
victims need thyroid, 40 per cent lack hydrochloric acid, 
and 40 per cent show liver disturbances. Anemia is often 
present. 


CCORDING to the Metropolitan Life Insuranc< 
Company, 1947 promises to establish a record !o' 

in mortality. The death rate for the first six months « 
the current year was 7.6 per 1,000 policy holders, 3.s 
per cent below that of last year during the same perioc 
One of the favorable factors is the low mortality from 
influenza and pneumonia, 13 per cent below the pre- 
vious minimum, recorded in 1945. Deaths from tuber- 
culosis were 8 per cent below the 1945 minimum. Deaths 
from syphilis have decreased almost 30 per cent in thc 
past decade, from appendicitis more than 70 per cent. 
This record seems all but incredible; happily it 1s truc. 

Among the several millions of insured children, th< 
death rates from measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, 
and diphtheria all add up to less than 1.5 per 100,000, 
which is very remarkable. Deaths from the diseasé 
characteristic of later life have also shown a marked 
drop this year. The mortality from cardio-vascula: 
renal diseases has declined 1.2 per cent from that o! 
last year. Diabetes mortality has declined 6 per cent. 
Even the number of suicides has dropped 7 per cent, 
and homicides 12 per cent. 

If a new war does not rudely interrupt the American 
health race, we shall certainly fulfil the statistical pre- 
diction that by the end of the century 90 per cent of ai! 
deaths will be of persons over the age of forty-five. 
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Del Fayo—The Temper of the French 











Paris, Se plem her 4 

HE third anniversary of the liberation, celebrated 
throughout France during the past few days, has 
provided a good opportunity to gauge the present 
emper of the French people. Two things were immediately 
pparent: first of all, the commemoration of this historic 
event, without which France might today be a province of a 
new German Empire, aroused little popular enthusiasm, 
Secondly, the separate celebrations organized by the various 
urties reflected the deep internal divisions that have opened 

France. 

The government ceremonies were marked by a characte 

gee cold and solemn tone. Other functions bore an un- 

istakable party stamp; they were not so much commemo- 
rations Of French unity during the glorious struggle for 
liberation as warnings to the opposing faction, issued in an 
atmosphere of growing hostility. 

I spoke with some of the heroes of the Resistance, the real 
fighters in the five grim years of occupation. They did no 
hide their disappointment, indeed their bitterness, over these 
party splits and especially over the attitude of most of the 
French people, ote give the impression, at least to the casual 
foreign observer, of political apathy, fatigue, or outright 
indifference. The crowds in the streets listened as loud- 

seakers blared official speeches on France's mission in the 
oa today and the reconquest of its former greatness; their 
response was a wry grimace, or one of those pungent com- 
ments typical of a people who have lost everything except 
their wit, or simply a shrug of the shoulders. 

But it would be wrong to conclude from all this that 
France is through, so prostrated and obsessed by food short- 

ages and the prospect of a collapsing currency that it has 
Jost all interest in politics. Many observers wrote France off 
once before, in 1940; this time an unexpected surge of 
fighting energy in the French people may prove them wrong 
again. 

Beneath this apparent apathy is the profound disillusion- 
ment of those who, throughout the period of resistance, had 
hoped that a different France and a different world would 
emerge from the war. Louis Saillant, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Resistance and now secretary of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, summed up their attitude in 
these words: “Most of the European peoples subjugated by 
the armies of Hitler dreamed that liberation would break 
the chains that bound them and open an era of political and 
economic independence. This expectation has been only 
partly fulfilled.” And then Saillant ventured an explanation 
of Europe's frustration. “Can it be,” he asked, ‘that influen- 
tial American circles conceived the liberation as a sim no 

estoration, as an investment which ought to pay dividen 
Refusing to accept the widespread notion that the French 
people were simply incapable of transforming the liberation 
into a true revolution, Saillant placed the responsibility for 


the present critical situation squarely on those who intended 
from the start that the liberation should be nothing more 
than liberation from the Germans and not from the political 
and social system which caused the fall of France 

The disproportion between what the Resistance hoped for 
and what ‘i actually been accomplished in the past three 
years becomes obvious from reading the texts of the resolu- 
tions and demands formulated in the midst of struggle when 
the Gestapo was torturing and executing any underground 
workers it could lay hands on. I speak the official holiday 
going through this dines Most of the resolutions seem to 
have been drawn up in much the same atmosphere as that of 
he 1789 Convention, where the uncompromising austerity 
of Robespierre and the impassioned speeches of St. Just made 


history that is still undimmed after a century and a half. The 


| 
I 
same patriotic ardor animated the underground leaders; they 
exchanged their guns for pens in the hope of liberating 


France not only from the Nazis but from the political and 


economic evils that made possible a retrogressive Movement 
; S ; 
like fascism. For the best men of the Resistance the armed 
struggle against the invaders was part of the broad struggle 
against fascism in which my country was the first t 


reading these underground docume 





by frequent references to the Spanish republic 
fight. 

Since varied political tendencies were represented in the 
French Resistance, the documents do not make clear the na 
ture and the scope of the revolution they planned to set in 

I 
motion. But in any case it was to be a democratic, anti- 
capitalist revolution that would destroy once and for all the 
age-old privileges of the industrial and financial oligarchy 
gathered at Vichy. 

The revolution has been paralyzed, thwarted, but many of 
the forces which worked for it are still active. They are co 
tinuing their activities, apart from official 
why they d lid not participate in the government's liberation 
ceremonies but chose rather to organize separate demonstra- 
tions and meetings. Some have fallen back on themselves, and 
the visitor unfamiliar with the present situation is apt to as- 
sume that they have quit or dispersed. On the other hand, the 
right, which last year was still cautiously measuring its every 
step, is now most active and vocal. A realignment of French 
reactionary forces has taken place. TI propaganda is subtle, 
audacious, and efhcient, adapted to the needs of the day; they 


‘Le , ] yer fire oe . > > ie ta , ! — 2 
are utilizing the same decmagopic approach to social questions 


that has proved so successful for Perén. Their patient, jesuiti- 
cal politics continues to exploit the mountu 1g popular irrita- 
tion over high prices and the bread shortage, and to prepar 
he psychological conditions for the day De Gaulle decid 
o move 
In? é Mr. del | wilt 
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A Slender Reed 

THI CULTURAL APPROACH: 
ANOTHER WAY IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS. By Ruth 


Emily McMurry and Muna Lee. Uni- 


versity of North Carolina Press. 
€2 50 
PY HIS volume deals not with cultural 


i approaches to 


Mt 
ems but with cultural-relations pro- 


! 
international prob- 


grams. For ten countries of the world it 
describes their policies of putting them- 
selves across internationally by means of 
radio broadcasts, subsidized literature, 
information centers and national tinsti- 
tutes abroad, and bilateral exchange of 
persons. The United States entered this 
field late and on a small scale in the 
years immediately before the last war, 
but many other nations have included 
it in their national budgets for a much 
longer period. 

The book examines official statements 
of policy and the dates at which various 
programs were adopted, not the con- 
tent of broadcasts or the character of the 
personnel exchanged. It quotes official 
claims of the success of these programs 
in furthering the special purposes of the 
initiating nation but does not attempt to 
make any independent investigation of 
results. It is therefore a handbook of 
official pronouncements about this “arm 
of foreign policy.” 

The nations examined ase pre-war 
Germany and Japan, Russia, France, 
Great Britain, certain South American 
republics, and the United States, They 
differ hardly at all in their claims that 
such programs facilitate that country’s 
economic and political advancement 
beyond its borders. Some nations also 
add that exchange of persons is a valu- 
able way of getting extensive informa- 
tion about other countries. The larger 
nations agree that they must combat the 
propaganda of others. A French deputy 
rhetorically asked the Chamber of Depu- 
ties as far back as 1900, “What political 
operation or armed invasion was evet 
able, with less expenditure, to produce 
such important and lasting results?” As 
one reads, one is obliged to recognize 
that cultural-relations programs, though 


y are bloodiess and wa not 
far from being “another way in interna- 
tional relations.’’ We have them because 
we have also war, and not because we 
are eliminating war. 

Cultural-relations programs have fur- 
thered many excellent objectives—from 
broadcasting daily news to helping a 
doctor or a nurse get better professional 
training than was available in his own 
country. The difficulty is in the national- 
istic sponsorship. Radio broadcasts 
financed on some other basis than be- 
cause they further economic and political 
penetration of another country would 
command more credence. The program 
for training doctors and nurses and 
teachers would be less suspect if it were 
run by an international board of their 
own profession and financed by groups 
working for world health and schooling. 
This is impossible today both because 
we still live under the threat of war 
and because only national treasuries are 
large enough to grant the sums neces- 
sary. This fact should not blind us, how- 
ever, to the recognition that official cul- 
tural-relations programs, however hon- 
estly they are administered, are struc- 
turally ill adapted, in Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s words in the Introduction, “'to 
improve the mutual understanding of 
peoples by substituting for the artificial 
image of the state the human and living 
image of the people themselves.” We 
must support them because they are what 
we have in the world as it is, but we 
shall be deluded if we bank heavily 
upon them. RUTH BENEDICT 


Radio’s Responsibility 


THE AMERICAN RADIO. By Llew- 
ellyn White. University of Chicago 
Press. $3.25. 


NE of the great accomplishments 

of the singing commercial is the 
fact that it has irritated the public into 
an interest in what makes radio tick. 
During the last few years an enormous 
number of people have learned, to their 
amazement, that the public owns the 
broadcast channels, and that radio sta- 
tions are licensed on the theory that 


they will serve the pub! c interest, con- 
venience, and necessity.”” To this grow- 
ing awareness of the broadcasters’ obli- 
gations ‘The American Radio” makes a 
very important contribution. 

As radio man for the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press, Llewellyn 
White was responsible for the draft of 
the radio sections of that commission's 
report, ““A Free and Responsible Press.” 
The work of the staff consumed numer- 
ous man-years, but the report itself was 
a rather brief pronouncement bearing 
the signatures of the odd-dozen Caesar's 
wives who ornamented the commission s 
letterhead. The commission has, how- 
ever, made the overflow of its investiga- 
tions available in a series of volumes 
signed by its staff members, of which 
this is one. 

“The American Radio,” consisting of 
the research notes which led to the con- 
clusions expressed in the final report, is 
a compendium of background material 
on the technology, finances, and politics 
of radio, dictated chronologically and 
carefully checked against the knowledge 
of experts in the field, among whom 
copies of the draft were circulated. It 
is a useful if not inspired handbook. 
The writing is rather uneven because it 
is apparent that the author has never 
quite decided—nor does the format 
make clear—whether he was speaking 
ex cathedra for the commission or only 
for himself. This is not to say that the 
book is inhibited or restrained in tone. 
Mr. White has very definite opinions. 
All of them are interesting, but some 
conflict sharply with others. 

For example: On page 198 Mr. 
White feels that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission's ‘Blue Book’’ re- 
quirement, that stations devote a cer- 
tain portion of time to public-service 
programs, is unconstitutional ; ten pages 
later he proposes that the FCC set up 
schedules of required public service 
much more detailed than was ever con- 
templated in the “Blue Book.” And he 
specifically denies the notion that this 
proposal would be unconstitutional. 
Then, on page 178, at the same time 
that he is castigating broadcasters as 
“men who do not understand the First 
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he urges that they be 
through the abo- 
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Amendment,” 
en greater freedom, 
yn of the ‘‘Mayflower”’ rule, to pursue 

personal predilections at the ex- 

‘ase Of other points of view. (The 

Mayflower” rule requires stations to act 

rely as public forums of ideas, pre- 
ting all sides but refraining from 

opting any editorial policy of their 
ni.) 

Although he expresses a strong be- 

in freedom of speech, he disagrees 
th the FCC’s unanimous opinion that 
theists, no less than spokesmen for re- 
gion, are entitled to time on the air 
discussion of their And he 

‘ends the California station which, 

an adroit effort to embarrass the 
FCC, gave time to an atheist at an hour 
hich it knew would offend most lis- 
ners—the hour on Sunday which has 
cen used for many years by the Salt 
Lake City Tabernacle Choir. 
Mr. White is at his best in his criti- 
sms of broadcast programs—it is ob- 
ious that he put in many long and 

eling hours of night work beside 
his receiver—and he goes to the heart 
f radio’s worst program abuses. As an 
ex-newspaperman he is shocked by the 
newspapers, if they 
would sell 


views. 


realization that 
were managed as radio is, 
not only their advertising columns but 
their news and feature columns as well 
Radio stations have delegated to ad- 
vertisers their responsibility to create 
programs—practically all of the pro- 
gram service which stations are sworn 
to perform is delegated to such agen- 
cies. Mr. White makes this analogy: 
“It is rather like a householder who 
carefully investigates someone to whom 
he proposes to sublet his home, only to 
discover that quite another family, about 
which he knows nothing and which is 
not bound by any lease to take care of 
the property, intended to occupy the 
premises all along.” He devotes consid- 
etable attention to the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, and clearly re- 
veals the hollow nature of the N. A. B. 


codes, which, while purporting to be 
serious documents of self-regulation, 


are in reality so much public-relations 
confectionery. 

He is concerned most, 
radio’s apparent failure to fulfil its re- 
mericans informed 


ions which, as 


however, with 


about the current quest 


citizens in a democracy, they are called 


upon to decide, Time is short, he feels; 
the atom bomb is ready, and unless the 
Peo} sie of the world quickly arrive at a 
degree of sanity, we are all surely 
doomed, Surveys have revealed a shock- 
ing lack of knowledge of important 
subjects. In spite of an extremely high 
literacy rate and wide access to the 
radio, people are not getting all the 
basic information they need in order to 
vote intelligently. Mr. White finds, 
many others have found, that radio has 
been even more derelict 
media in the performance of its duty 
to inform. 

He makes numerous suggestions for 


than other 


the solution of this problem, but they 
boil down to these: an exhortation to 
the radio industry to take its responsi- 
bility more seriously and to temper its 
commercialism with professional stand- 
ards; a demand that the FCC act more 
courageously, and listen occasionally to 
the still, small voice that is usually la- 
beled, ‘Dissenting Opinion by Commis- 
sioner Durr’; a plea to the N. A. B. to 
improve the industry's ethics; and a sug- 
gestion to the public that it make it- 
self heard, both in the 
the FCC, JEROME H. SPINGARN 


stations and in 


For Sages and Philistines 


APPRECIATION: PAINTING, PO- 
ETRY, AND PROSE. By Leo Stein. 
Crown Publishers. $2.50. 


HAT a delightful man Leo Ste 

must have been—if this book mir 
tors his personality as faithfully as it 
seems to. Here is a statement, which, alas, 
recently proved to be a last testament, 
of a man who made an appreciation of 
the arts a living, active, and fundamentat 
part of his life. Without the least trace 
of snobbery or obscurantism he hai 
stated the bases of his appreciation with 
a lucidity and directness which should 
ardent of philistines 
he most erudite of pundits. 

Gertrude, 

approach to literature he does 
not seem to have 
ated, may have been parti 
for his potenti wenderiel sense of the 
and for his passion for 


i 


disarm the most 
and inform tl 
Perhaps his siste whose 
“cubist’” a 
particulatiy appreci- 


ly re sponsible 


value of words, 
composition both in painting and writ- 
ing. His tastes might well be considered 
conservative—among his gods are Shake- 


speare, Milton, Byron, Giorgione, Cé- 











For the first time 
in English— 


Max 
Weber’s 


The THEORY of 
SOCIAL and 
ECONOMIC 

ORGANIZATION 


Translated with an intro- 


ductory essay by 


Talcott Parsons 


The student and the gen- 
eral reader will find here 
the fullest statement of 
Max Weber's 


sociological theory. 


system of 
Open 
ing with a discussion of 
the analytical methods of 
it applies these 
methods to the broad em- 
pirical problems of histor 
ical structure and change. 
It is also a significant anal 
ysis of broad political, eco- 
nomic and social actions 
and their consequences. A 
profound work by a mas- 


7 
ter — 1an, 


Pen 8 CK logy, 


sociologist 


1 n} 7 
and philosopher 


A al] } Restores . $6 00 
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zanne—but his enthusiasms have al! the 
novelty that can be engendered by real 
passion distilled through a sharply ana- 
lytical mind. 

Most of the book 
statement of what he likes in the way 


is devoted to a 


of painting, poetry, and prose, and why 
he likes it, and this embraces an ex- 
pression of his personal philosophy, his 
views on a multitude of subjects, and 
some excellent critical analysis. He says 
that his critical analyses are sketchy and 
impressionistic, but to the reader they 
seem to be wise without being in the least 
didactic or pontifical. The remainder of 
the bock is devoted to reminiscences of 
painters such as Picasso and Matisse— 
how tactfully he avoids the dreadful inti- 
macies and quaint anecdotes by which 
such impressions are usually marred— 
and of life at 27 Rue de Fleurur, 
where he and Gertrude lived and started 
assembling their art collection. “Act for 
art’s sake is a silly slogan,’ says Mr. 
Stein in the last pages of this book, ‘‘and 
art 1s only important as an integral part 
of culture.’ Certainly it is the fact that 
he had obviously integrated his own ap- 
preciations so thoroughly into his life 
and culture that makes this such a charm- 
ing, informative, and human book. 
ANTHONY BOWER 


New Angle 

THE WINE OF VIOLENCE: An An- 
thology on Anti-Semitism. Edited by 
Nathan Zuckerman. Association Press. 
$5. 


ISTORIES of anti-Semitism al- 

ready exist in abundance, and 
new tracts, many disguised as fiction, 
issue from the presses hourly. But Mr. 
Zuckerman has a new angle. In his “An- 
thology on Anti-Semitism” he assem- 
bles quotations, most of them very brief, 
hundred miscellaneous 


from a few 


authorities, including such strange bed: 
fellows as J. Edgar Hoover and Earl 
Browder, Chaim Weizmann and Adolf 
Hitler, Ben Hecht and Leo Tolstoy, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Henri Bergson. 


There are also liberal selections from - 


the men who would naturally appear in 
such a book: A. L. Sachar, Maurice 
Samuel, Ludwig Lewishon, Hugo 
Valentin, Lee J. Levinger. 

Mr. Zuckerman’s impersonal method 


justifies itself mainly in the lively dis- 





agreements about causes and cures. 
Most contrib@ors urge that the fiber of 
Jewish life be strengthened, although 
Heywood Broun and others beg the Jews 
to solve their problem by vanishing. 
R. C. Rothschild cautions the Jews not 
to be unpleasantly insistent on their legal 
rights, while bolder spirits demand new 
legislation against race hatred. Some 
curious shades of belief are represented, 
including one point of view that this 
reviewer had long thought to have been 
invented by defenders of Jewish rights 
in order that they might destroy it with 
irony: ‘Let every Jewish student realize 
that his loud voice and touseled hair 
will do as much harm to Jewry as a 
dozen lies from Streicher, and we shall 
notice a diminution of the apparent dis- 
crimination in colleges.” It is reassuring 
to learn from this evidence that Maurice 
Samuel had not invented his opponent 
when he criticized those who wish that 
Moses had brought Emily Post's “Eti- 
quette”’ from Mount Sinai instead of the 
Ten Commandments. The conflict of 
opinion frequently dramatizes these 
very issues: a choice between “Etiquette” 
and the Ten Commandments, between 
an umeasy acceptance of second-class 
rights and a militant affirmation of 
democratic privileges. 

The technique of the invisible editor 
frequently serves no purpose, especially 
when Mr. Zuckerman offers short and 
snappy value-judgments on anti-Semi- 
tism. “Is anti-Semitism moral bank- 
ruptcy?”” The answer is “Yes!” twelve 
times. “Is anti-Semitism reactionary?” 
The answer is “Yes!” seven times. The 
editorial method becomes downright 
silly when Mr. Zuckerman selects para- 
graphs from here and there to write 
a history of anti-Semitism. The quota- 
tions overlap, facts are repeated, new 
rhetorical turns are employed for the 
same old entreaties, But once this 
unique method of assembling a work on 
anti-Semitism is allowed, the editor 
makes few additional mistakes. The 
scientific and economic analyses might 
have been more strictly segregated from 
the generous statements of amateurs 
(Orson Welles, Archbishop Spellman, 
and Ben Hecht are among the specialists 
who diagnose anti-Semitism as a dis- 
ease); a more consistent employment 
of the distinction between anti-Semi- 
tism and anti-Jewishness might have 
helped give a pattern to the book. 
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The editor has granted representation 
to almost every shade of opinion; gen. 
eral disagreement is therefore to be ex. 
pected. All that seems certain is that 2 
number of Jews appear to be wilfull; 
insistent upon maintaining their exist. 
ence, their identity, and their rights and 
that they and their Gentile allies have 
worked out a variety of programs fo: 
survival. Fortunately, most of thes 
programs are not mutually contradic. 
tory. HENRY POPKIN 


Prophet of Doom 


LEON BLOY: A STUDY IN IMPA. 
TIENCE. By Albert Béguin. Sheed 
and Ward, $2.75. 


EON BLOY, who in his lifetime suf- 
fered—vociferously—from obscur- 
ity and want, is coming royally into his 
own. A very fine book, “Présence dc 
Bernanos,” begins with a glowing testi- 
mony to the strange and angry master 
I reviewed a while ago in The Naticn 
Raissa Maritain’s “Pilgrim of the Abso- 
lute.” The present work also offers th« 
life and thought of the Ungratefu! 
Mendicant, the scurrilous satirist of 
“Swine-on-the-Marne.” It is not an an- 
thology but a collection of four long 
essays: Initiation into Suffering; Poverty, 
Money, and the People of Israel; The 
Symbolism of History and the Soul of 
Napoleon; A Prophet of our Catas- 
trophe and His Impatience. It is of high 
and sustained merit. Its weakness is that 
it claims for Léon Bloy a solitary gran- 
deur which is fictitious. Bloy was not 
alone in rejecting “the popular belief in 
the steady progress of the species an 
the early advent of a golden age.” It 
would seem as if no one among th: 
modern prophets of doom had read the 
second Hugo, Leconte de Lisle, Taine, 
or Sully-Prudhomme. 

The American edition of Béguin’s 
book contains a very useful Historica! 
Sketch of the Life and Work of Léon 
Bloy. Raissa Maritain had not dwelt on 
the commanding influence of Anne- 
Marie Roulé, which was “the Secret of 
Léon Bloy.” (Yet letters on the subject 
were published by Jacques Maritain in 
1936.) Anne-Marie was a prostitute 
with whom Bloy fell passionately in 
love. He converted her, but she soarec 
beyond his guidance. She saw visions, 


an 


announced the end of the world, a: 
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ulypse in which the role of Elijah 
s reserved for Bloy. She died twenty- 
years later in an insane asylum. But 
rding to his hagiologist, “Léon 
y's inner life was largely determined 
se revelations, to which he never 
ised to lend the utmost credence.” 
ren the validity of the mystic ex- 
ience is discussed, such facts should 

be overlooked. 

ALBERT GUERARD 


In Brief 








{TOMICS FOR THE MILLION. By 
Maxwell Leigh Eidinoff and Hyman 
Ruchlis, Whittlesey House. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company $3.50. 


ERE is an excellent text for a man 
with vivid memories of high- 
:001 chemistry and physics. It is really 
elementary book on atomic physics, 
ery well written and containing lucid 
xplanations of the why and wherefore 
things—of matter and energy. 
These days all roads lead to the atomic 
yb. The many pages devoted to 
atomic physics are merely a preparatioa 


y¢ the understanding of the final ex- 
losion. But must the atomic bomb rep- 
resent the crowning glory of the work 
f chemists and physicists? No, indeed, 

the chemists and physicists, headed 
by Einstein, Urey, Fermi, and others, 
lave anything to say in the matter. The 
itemnal energy of the atom, which we 
in now tap, must be used for peaceful 
purposes, and the authors of this text 
wisely devote some 60 pages out of a 
total of 270 to this theme. 


THE PROBLEM OF REDUCING 
VULNERABILITY TO ATOMIC 
BOMBS. By Ansley J. Coale. Prince- 
ton University Press. $2. 


tbe is a report prepared for a 
committee of the Social Science Re- 
earch Council, studying the social and 
economic aspects of atomic energy. 
What, if any, are the methods which 
an be used to reduce vulnerability to 
atomic warfare? Mr. Coale analyzes this 
problem. While it becomes obvious that 
some form of decentralization will be 
necessary, and primitive cave-dwelling 
may have to be resuscitated, no specific 
conclusions are drawn. 
BENJAMIN HARROW 
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THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE same sources; the itinerary is the same; 
IN MEXICO. By Trent E. Sanford. the same buildings are described with 
W. W. Norton and Company. $6. the old familiar inaccuracies. But since 

i. there is nothing else of the kind that an 

F:.: the first time it has occurred to intelligent tourist can put in his suitcase, 


someone to write a popular DOOK ON ~=we should perhaps not cavil; and in 


: - t 
Mexican architecture, As a matter of these days any publisher who will “risk” 
fact, it is much the same book about such a book deserves honest praise. The 


- +h, , ‘a } 1 river ve ] i 
Mexico that we have been given, over illustrations are excellent, and new, and 
and over, for the last ten years, only wil 


heln + how that there sc archite 
neip tO show that there 7s architec 


that this time it is about architecture. ture in Mexico, and that it 1s worth 


There are the same stories, from the poing to see. ELIZABETH WILDER 
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j Films | — 


"T HE Italian-made Shoeshine” is 
ibout as beautiful, moving, and 


likely 





heartening a film as you are ever 
to see. I will review it when I am cap- 


able of getting any more than that into 


coherent language and feasible space. 

“I Knew Where I'm Going” is a 
very pleasant English film by Michael 
Powell and Emeric Pressburger. It is the 
story of an imperious young English- 


woman (Wendy Hiller), about to marry 
| 


for money, who is delayed among the 


natives of one of the islands off the 

coast of Scotland and there learns better 

things about herself and about life in 

general than she might have expected 
, 


} 


to. Some of this story is told, and charac 


tered, with slickness and whimsy as well 
genuine lightness; I kept realizing, as 
I watched and enjoyed it, how shallow 
and shabby it would probably seem in 
print. zing perform- 
ances by Miss Hiller a: 
the sensitive photography and the intel- 
use of 
nake elo- 


But there are engag 
nd 


Roger Livesey; 
ligent if not very imaginative 
S¢ und do more than enough to! 
quent the influence of place on people; 
and the whole thing is undertaken with 
a kind of taste and modesty whose ab 
sence did much to harm Messrs. Powel! 


” 


and Pressburger's ‘Stairway to Heaven 
and “Black Narcissus.” Theirs is a gentle 
sort of talent at last, but at times they 
know very well how to use it, without 
rauch concession to their liabilities—in- 
ordinate ambition, bumptiousness, and 
a general unevenness of judgment. 
“Kiss of Death,” 
embarrassments of a burglar who be- 


which sketches the 


comes a stool-pigeon, is another of 
Hollywood's “‘locale’’ movies. (Possibly 
that word will do: what I mean by it is 
that the picture is shot mainly or wholly 
in actual places; the story, as a rule, is 
based on fact, though that seems to me 
less important.) It is written, coldly 
and convincingly, by Ben Hecht and 
Charles Lederer. It is directed by Henry 
Hathaway and photographed by Norbert 
Brodine. The script, though expert, is 
certainly not inspired, and I can’t believe 
that the director and camera man are bet- 
ter than thoroughly competent, either. All 
of which makes ‘‘Kiss of Death’’ the more 
striking, for apparently if good techni- 
cians pay careful attention to the actual 
world, they can hardly help turning out 
a movie that is worth seeing; and the 
actors who have to play up to this world 





d and improved by 
f J 


their surroundings, too. I don’t care as 
film as for the much more 


” ' 
much for thts 


lively “Boomerang,” but in its own way 
it is nearly as good a job. Victor Mature 

1 as the burgiar. I have always 
wished I might cast him right; ne is 


well cast this time. In any adequate pro- 
tion of the picture he would be still 
better in a still better role: as Diomed 
in Shakespeare's “Troilus and Cressida.” 

“The Roosevelt Story” is interesting 
to see, chiefly because it meludes a good 
many g portraits of the late 
President, and because in most othe: re- 
hetypically awful. It 


revealin 


Sspects i€ 1S SO ar 
1 1 to, ® ° 
claims to be non-political, which ts as 
absurd as if of it out a biography 

ng care to avoid the 
Its commentary 


of Babe Ruth, tak: 
hot subject of baseball 
approaches the low, to date, in pseudo 
common-mannishness (and that is a 
plecnasm if ever I perpetrated one). 
You can’t help realizing as you watch 
it, still more as you listen to it, that 
a terrifying number of Americans, most 
of them in all innocence of the fact. are 
much more ripe for benevolent dictator- 
ship—and every dictatorship is seen as 
benevolent by those who support it— 
than for the most elementary realization 
of the meanings, hopes, and habilities 
of democracy. It is doubtless an exceed 
ingly well-meant film, but that doesn’t 
exactly reduce its power to sadden and 
to disturb. It includes a good many shots 
of the dead-march in Washington. These 
are some of the most beautiful shots 
ever put on film and, properly arranged, 
could be as great and as moving, in their 
far more complex and qualifiable way, 
as Whitman’s threnody. They were very 
well ordered in the newsreels just after 
Roosevelt's death. Here they are so used 
as binders, and as springboards for flash- 
backs, that most of their possible power 
is thrown away. But even in this man- 
gled state some of the single shots are 
enough to stop the breath. 

“The Devil's Envoys” is the work of 
Jacques Prévert and Marcel Carné, who 
made “Children of Paradise.” The pre- 
tentious, hammy, romantic symbolizing 
and oblique philosophizing of the !atter 
bothers me more than it used to, but 
I still very much like the picture; it does 
have style and giamour. “The Devil's 
Envoys” has style and glamour too, but 
not of a kind I can care much for. The 
effort is to make a movie equivalent of 
one of those medieval romances which 
have always seemed to me as overrated 
as they were interminable; amd to lace 
this sleepy posset with a lot of heavy 
allegory about Love as Evil and Love 
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versus Evil. Quite a bit of it is elabo 
ately beautiful; but I was forced to re. 
ize anew, as I watched it, just how bt 
ing unalleviated beauty can be. Once 
while this trance-like ballet of bea 
and black magic permitted, almost 

if by accident, a glimpse of what 
actual Middle Ages must have felt an 
Icoked and smelled like. At those m 
ments the picture became wonderfu 
magic and beauty and even allegory i: 
cluded. But most of it is like a required 
reading of “‘Aucassin and Nicolette, 
translated into Middle High Marshma! 
low. It is a discouraging sign of 
times that “The Devil's Envoys’ wo 
French Critics’ award. That goes far 
toward helping explain why the best 
movies in the world, and in many years 
are being made in Italy. 

I was astounded to hear that some 
knowledgeable people think of “Brute 
Force,” a movie about men in a big jail 
as a happy return to the melodramas of 
the early thirties. Maybe so, in some ot 
the jab-paced, slickly sadistic action se- 
quences. But there isn’t a line in it, or a 
performance, or an idea, or an emotion 
that belongs much later than 1915, and 
cheesy 1915 at that. And terrible as th 
movie is, that is its considerable charm 
I suspect, without malice, that the ide: 
audience for O'Neill’s “The Iceman 
Cometh” is in some non-temperance O!d 
Men's Home along the Bowery—it is in 
that sense a genuine and likable folk- 
play. I also suspect that the ideal audi- 
ence for “Brute Force’ is among me: 
who have been shut off from the world 
paying their debts to society—-as societ 
laughingly puts it—since Pershing was : 
pup. I am sure they were never like the 
men in this picture, even in their yout! 
but I’m also reasonably sure that the 
think they were, and think people sti!! 
are. If you have ever seen a countr 
audience taking “The Old Homestead 
for Gospel, you'll know what I mean. 
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Music 


N “Two Worlds of Music” (Creative 

Age, $3) Berta Geissmar writes 
about the years in which she was clos¢ 
friend, secretary, and adviser to Furt- 
wangler and manager of the Berlin Phi! 
harmonic, until she was forced out of 
her positions by the Nazis and had tc 
leave Germany; and about her sub- 
sequent experiences as secretary [0 
Beecham and manager of thé Londoa 
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ony of more reliable ised to do 


ding himself. after upsetting 
[he book is an amazing revelation of _ least arrange 
lack of moral awareness on the part ler with Mussolini in 
its three chief characters— Furtw ang- work, Cerrut 
Beecham, and Dr. Geissmar—in the the first concert 
ations in which they found or placed audience wit! 


18 


elves: on the part of Furtwangler concert was 


staying in Germany, especially when daughter Ed 





re could no longer be any pretense wing 


that he might be able to get the Nazis of the highe 


> 
— 
ro) 


change 


anyone but himsel 


licies, or could ben- bestow on 


, 
c 
i 


iduct; on the part of Dr. Geissmar in members of t 
ing back to Germany to arrange Ambassador, 
ham’s appearances there and to en- to the German 


ppe 
ige 2 German artists for Covent sizing the great 
1 _ - ‘ Feng ! rler ¢ * 
cham got amusement fro ticularly in 
r her down the- Nazis’ thrc feeling of 


satisfaction from it). Their excusé Nazis.” 
that they were acting in acc 





th their contention that art must be the authorit 
spt non-political—in disregard of the Goebbels, were 


litical use the Nazis made of Furt- tour had b 


gler’s submission after his resigna- their ultimate 
on, and of Beecham’s visits. And ac- plished did 
lly Beecham yielded to the request accomplished 


he omit a Mendelssohn symphony lear that 


om the programs of the London Phil- any realizatio 
rmonic on its German tour—as Furt- credit for su 


gler yielded to similar German pres- of Nazi ingratit 
not to play a Mendelssohn sym- of art with 


phony in Budapest. tions by Furtwang 


ne GiC 


Lacking mora! awareness, Dr. Geiss- thing 
can describe incidents like the one ample, h 
Beecham and the Mendelssohn sym- mission, in 


4 
+ 


2 flawed musician anc awec him that t his ré 
: ; 
i 


he was so in 


> for Fu urtwar g- ‘, 


; on the part German Nazi 
Beecham in going to Germany to only a compla 
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“A very funny 


cases | BORN YESTERDAY 


| The Hilsrious Comedy Hit by GARSON K CANIN 
| LYCEUM THEA., 45th Street, East of Bway. CH 4-4256 
Journal-Amer. | Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:49. Alr-Conditioned 


and staged.” 


MAX GORDON presents 


Garland. 
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NOTICE TO NEWSSTAND READERS. 
The only certain way of getting The Nation 
regularly is to enter a subscription. By doing 
so you will not only insaes prompt rec sales of 
your copy, but you will make a considerable 
saving in money over the newsstand price. Why 
not fill in the coupon on page 263 and mail 
it to us today! 
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ide. But there arises a most important 


consideration—that of loyalties. Regard- 
less of his personal integrity and ability, 

man in his high position, ci il or 
military, who has been indoctrinated for 
years with the politi al ph lost phy of 
the Roman Catholic church must make 


a major decision each time loyalty to his 
church comes in conflict with loyalty to 
other policies of our non-Catholic coun- 
try. Justification can usually be found 
for following the ‘directives’ of the 
church, When the philosophies of the 
Catholic church and the military are com- 
a position of 
s the Chief of Staff 


Catholic 


bined in one person in 
such importance a 
of the army, and when the 
} } P ! moacved truggol 
church 1s openiy engaged ina siruggic 
against Ru 


we might be rush« 


ia, is there not danger that 
d into war against 
Russia ? 

Another question arises. It is becom- 
that the fate 


g increasing!) apparent 
of capitalism will be determined within 
the United States. The forces of reaction 

ive already started to use their wealth 
to freeze our economy along dangerous 
lines and eventually will try to use the 
military. The crisis which the economists 
predict is not far off will determine 
whether capitalism will be transformed 


to fascism or develop into some form 


of economic democrat y. Since the army 
will play a dominant part in any ensuing 
disorders, and since the influence of the 
Catholic hierarchy may be expected to 
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tremendous eco- 
nomic and polit signifwcance. The 
appointment of General Collins, there- 
fore, would be unwise 

HELEN WALLACE KELLEY 


Washington, August 2¢ 
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Courtesy or Truth? 
Dear Sirs: In an attempt to 
the charge made in the recent Hutchins 
report that American newspapers are 
not sufficiently critical of one another, 
one newspaper man, Walter Locke, a 
columnist on the Miami Daily News, 
has offered the insipid and unconvinc- 
ing “explanation” that newspaper edi- 
tors have grown too polite nowadays to 
call one another names. He is per- 
suaded that such politeness enables rival! 

wspapers to Inve together in peace. 
Perhaps it does, but peace at whose ex- 
pense? At the expense of the American 
public, the answer must be, and at the 
expense of the truth. 

“Competitors in business develop a 
‘courtesy’ of their own,’ Mr. Locke 
goes on to say. “Is this ‘courtesy’ a com- 
bination in restraint of trade? Who 
knows?” he asks. Mr. Locke knows. 
Mr. Locke also knows that in the news- 
paper business the trade is in ideas and 
facts. Tiring of the czitical spirit in 
which newspapers once were published, 
“the editors,” he says, “settled down 
to their job as purveyors of news and 
ideas, leaving the public to judge their 
rivals for themselves.” Well, the public 
will then judge Mr. Locke for itself. It 
will want to know why it is really im- 
polite for co-workers in the vineyards 
of the truth to point out errors—and 
falsehoods, too—wherever they may be 
found, in the common endeavor of 
newspapers generally to provide the 
public with the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 

Mr. Locke is talking through his hat. 
He is too good a columnist and too 
good a critic not to know that peace 
must be built on a much firmer founda- 
tion than mere politeness. The only 
worthy foundation and the only lasting 
one can of course be nothing less than 
the truth. And our age, far from having 
grown “polite,” is characterized, more 
perhaps than any age before it, by criti 


“answer” 








cism, watchdog of the truth. We test 
our products and ourselves relentless! 

searching for flaws. We employ tl 

most powertul X-rays to ferret out flaw 

in steel beam and human bone. W: 
probe, probe, probe—with . microscoy. 
and telescope, with fluoroscope and 
stroboscope. We insist on the truth. We 
love the truth. 

The ancient Greeks also loved the 
truth, more ardently perhaps than w: 
Americans do today. Even then, how- 
ever, a certain Diogenes felt it to bs 
necessary to walk about in the mark: 
place in broad daylight with a light« 
lantern in his hand, the better to sear 
out the truth in men’s countenance 
But Mr. Locke, who also carries a !an- 
tern, would blow out the flame before 
peering into his rivals’ faces. 

EWING ANDERSON 
Miami, Fla., August 26 


An Undesirable Alien 

Dear Sirs: In the year of grace (or of 
disgrace) 1917 the United States C 
gress approved the Jones law, by whi 
the Puerto Ricans were granted Amer 
can citizenship. Those who accept: 
American citizenship were granted th: 
right to vote and the privilege to ser 
their country (Puerto Rico) as pub! 
officials, either by election or by appoini- 
ment. But those who rejected it, prefer- 
ring to remain citizens of Puerto Ric 
were deprived of the right to vote a: 
to hold public office—just as if the 
were convicted criminals. 

I was one who rejected Ameri 
citizenship in 1917. Now, after thir 
years, I have made application to b« 
come a United States citizen in ord 
to be in a position better to serv 
Puerto Rico, my party (the Indepen- 
dence Party), and my ideals of freedom 

My application was not accepted. T! 
federal authorities here rejected it o: 
the ground that I had failed to establis 
that I was not within the class of per- 
sons whose naturalization is prohibitc: 
by Section 30 of the Nationality Act of 
1940 and that I had failed to establish 
that I was attached to the principles o! 
the Constitution and well disposed 
the good order and happiness of the 
United States. And besides, they con 
sidered me an undesirable alien. 

Alien means the native of another 
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NO ONE IS 
SAFE FROM 


CANCER 


This year, 184,300 Americans 
will die of Cancer ... one 
every three minutes, 

YET. 


be saved thru early detection 


. one in three could 


and prompt treatment. 


PROTECT YOURSELF! 
CANCER’S DANGER SIGNALS 
1. Amy sore that does not heal, 


particularly about the tongue, 
mouth or lips. 


A painless lump or thickening, 
especially in the breast, lip or 
fomgue. 

. Progressive change in the col- 
er or size of a wart or mole. 

. Persistent indigestion. 
Persistent hoarseness, un- 
explained cough, or difliculty 
in swallowing. 
Bleody discharge from the 
nipple or irregular bleeding 
from any of the natural body 
openings. 

. Any radical change in normal 
bowel habite. 


GIVE to help win mankind's 
great war — the fight against 
cancer, 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


47 Beaver Street 
New York City 





which the white man selfishly contrived 
is retarding the progress of the whites 
ind advancing the cause of the Negroes. 
The white man is forced to pay the 
tremendous price of the dual social, eco- 
nomic, political, and religious systems he 
maintains. In the ‘Solid South” he has 
to pay for two of everything—two 
schools, two churches, two drinking 
fountains, two swimming pools, two bus 
and railroad ticket offices, and so on. 

How can the white man be considered 
free in the South today when he is con- 
stantly told where he can and cannot 
sit on public carriers, where he can and 
cannot eat, where he can and cannot live, 
with whom he can and cannot associate ? 
If this is the liberty and democracy 
which declares, “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal,” then give me no part 
of it. 

Why do so many millions of our 
American citizens have to be subjected 
to such bitter prejudice and cruel dis- 
crimination? I think the white man 
suffers these hardships and indignities 
because he chooses to. He does not seem 
to realize that he is enslaved by the 
operation of an irrational system which 
was created by himself. Therefore, the 
Negro, who has been too busy with his 
religion and too fearful of his God to 
do anything about it, should struggle 
to see that our white brothers gain the 
freedom that the Constitution guarantees 
to all. MORRIS H. TYNES 


Greensboro, N. C., August 15 
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RUTH BENEDICT, associate professor 
of anthropology at Columbia University, 
is the author of “Patterns of Culture,” 
“Race: Science and Politics,” and “The 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword.” 


JEROME H. SPINGARN is an expert 
on radio law formerly employed by 
the FCC. 


ANTHONY BOWER is on the staff 
of New Directions. 


HENRY POPKIN is a member of the 
College of Arts and Sciences of the 
Newark Colleges of Rutgers University. 


BENJAMIN HARROW is professor of 
biochemistry at the College of the City 
of New York. 


ELIZABETH WILDER is an authority 
on Hispanic culture, 


The NATION 
BOOKS TOO EXPENSIVE? 


Choose your own and save 25%. Order an 

book you want. Pay for it after you Pad 
Roestee 25% credit on its price. Do four 
times. Then use your credit for further books. 
Let ws send you our detailed brechure or 


simply place your first order now. 
BONUS BOOK CLUB, Dept. N-3 
598 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. ¥Y. 








TYPING SERVICE 





MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED. 
Plays, stories, novels, criticisms, rewrite in- 
structions; low rates, prompt delivery. 
“MANUSERVICE,” 120 East 59th Street, 
PLaza 3-4789. 


CIGARETTES 
CIGARETTES—Popular brands; minimum 
3 cartons Price $1.45 per carton; postpaid, 
Send check or money order. ACE MAIL 
ORDER CO., East Orange 1. N | 











SITUA TION WANTED (MALE) 


LABOR ECONOMICS GRAD, K. ¥.U., 
working on Master's, desires research, sta- 
tistics, writing, etc., in this or related fields, 
full or part-time. Box 1731, c/o The 
Nation. 





FORMER GOVERNMENT ATTORNEY 
dees position in public organization. 
Background international and domestic af- 
fairs; political, financial, social problems; 
federal, state legislation. Excellent gov- 
ernmental, business, personal references. 
ey open. Box 1732, c/o The Nation. 





PHOTOGRAPHY COURSE 








CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY —Private 
course for 45 students. Practical studio 
and dark-room work. Commercial, Picto- 
rial, Portrait, Round-table discussions. 
Joseph Breitenbach, A.R.P.S., ASMP, 
210 Central Park So., N. Y. 19, CO 5-0468 


GUIDANCE 








A TRUE PICTURE of personality and 
possibilities from accurate handwriting 
analysis by psychologist. Alfred Reiss, 
Ph.D., 680 Fort Washington Ave., NYC 
33, WA 7-4088. 
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